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THE WORLD. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 

Talk who will of the world as a desert of thrall, 
Yet, yet, there is bloom on the waste ; 

Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 
There are honey drops too for the taste. 





We murmur and droop should a sorrow-cloud stay, 
And note ell the shades of our lot; 

But the rich ecintillations that brighten our way, 
Are basked in, enjoyed, and forgot. 


Those who look on mortality’s ocean aright, 
Will not mourn o'er each billow that rolls, 
But dwell on the glories, the beauties, the might, 

As much as the shipwrecks and shoals. 


How thankless is he, who remembers alone, 
All the bitter, the drear, and the dark ; 

Though the raven may scare with its wo-boding tone, 
Do we ne'er hear the song of the lark? 


We may utter farewell, ‘tis torture to part, 
But in meeting the dear one again, 

Have we never rejoiced with that wildness of heart 
Which out-balances ages of pain? 


Who hath not had moments so laden with bliss, 
When the soul, in its fullness of love, 

Would waver, if bidden, to choose between this 
And the paradise promised above ? 


Though the eye may be dimm'd with its grief-drop awhile, 
And the whitened lip sigh forth its fear, 

Yet pensive indeed is that face where the smile 
Is not oftener seen than the tear. 


There are times when the storm-gust may rattle around, 
There are spots where the poison shrub grows ; 

Yet are there not hours when nought else can be found 
But the south wind, the sunshine, and rose ? 


O haplessly rare is the portion that’s ours, 
And strange is the path that we take, 

If there spring not beside us a few precious flowers, 
To soften the thorn and the brake. 


The wail of regret, the rude clashing of strife, 
The soul's harmony often may mar; 

But | think we must own, in the discords of life, 
’Tis ourselves that oft waken the jar. 


Earth is not ail fair, yet it is not all gloom, 
And the voice of the grateful will tell, 

That he who allotied Pain, Death, and the Tomb, 
Gave Hope, Health, and the Bridal as well. 


Should fate do its worst, and my spirit oppressed, 
O'er its own shattered happiness pine, 

Let me witness the joy in another's glad breast, 
And some pleasure must kindle in mine. 


Then say not the world is a desert of thrall, 
There is bloom, there is li: ht on the waste; 
Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 

There are honey drops too for tle taste. 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 

A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun; 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow. 
Long had [ watched the glory moving on 

O'er the soft radiance of the lake below. 

Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ; 
E‘en in its very motion there was rest ! 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 
Wefied the traveller to the beauteous west. 

Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 
To whose white robe the gleam of light is given; 

And, by the breath of mercy, made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of Heaven, 

Where to the eye of Faith it peaceful lies 

And tells to Man his glorious destinies. ‘ 





HOPE FOR THE BEST. 
BY C. SWAIN. 
Oh! why should we ever be shading 
Moments of parting with pain? 
Thongh the rose we have cherished be fading, 
Time will bring roses again ! 


Though fate our destinies sever— 
Though for a season deprest,— 

Trusting in Providence ever, 
Still let us hope to be blest ! 


There is a star yet above us, 
Shining for happier cays ; 

There is a spirit to love us, 
Beaming beyond the star's rays! 


Though for a time we may sever, 


Clasp this deep truth to thy breast, 
Trusting in Providence ever— 
Come what there may—is the best! 


ee 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MISERY.—No. II. 
BY R. B. PEAKE, 
Perhaps you think an invitation to dinner 
currence! Read, and judge. 
‘To feed, were best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony.” 


in Belgrave-square a pleasant oc- 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Having rendered a service to a gentleman above your own sphere in life, y 
are invited to dinner in Belgrave-square , 1) 
that a refusa! might offend, though you, 
have yiven anything to find a fair excuse not to go; 
ten * yes.” For several days previous, your t} ‘ 
the dress yuu should wear, and you interrogate one or dine 
been accustomed to what is called good society as to the 


Fou 


being of a shy temperament, would 
you have, however, writ- 


friends who have 
ceremonies attending 


You accept the invitation, fearing | 


oughts are entirely dedicated to {| 


'adinner with the great, They differ in opinion, never having soared so high as 
to dine with a baronet, (the late Sir William Curtis excepted, ata public fes- 
tival.) You have recourse to a recherche little work, entitled ** Hints on Eti- 

| quette,” which you purchase, and learn by heart ; buy a small pot of Pomade 
Divin, and some wash for your complexion, new white silk stockings, white 

| gloves, and shiny-leather pumps. You try the wash for your complexion, which 
| instead of having the desired effect, leaves nothing but ‘rubs and blotches in 
| the work.” You go to have your hair turned, and the operator burns the tip of 
your ear with the curling-irous, forming a brown blister, that is occasionally irri- 
tated by the collar of your new blue coat. You dress; the hour draws fear- 
fully close; and your nervousness increases. A cab is sent for; your servant 
is told to bring the neatest vehicle she can find onthe stand. It arrives—a 
wretched affair, with wet straw at the bottom, no glass to the windows, and a 
wall eyed, flea-bitten horse, just one half too long for the shafts ! You sigh on 
beholding your equipage, and discover, also, that your driver has taken his af- 
ternoon potation, and is luxuriating in the fragrance of a bad cabbege-leaf cigar, 
the fumes of which impregnate your clothes and hair! You step froin the street- 
door, without perceiving a piece of orange-peel on the pavement, on which you 
inadvertently tread, which carries you sprawling far and wide across the pave- 
ment ; in other words, you take ‘*the measure of an unmade grave.” A loud 
laugh from a passing errand boy arouses you from your momentary stupor ; you 
look with dismay at your kids, ** qui color albus erat,” &c, but now resemble 

Jacob's sheep, which, accerding to Shylock, were ‘‘ streaked and pied ;”° but, in 

fact, anything but ‘‘ par/y coloured.” 

Your waistcoat, to», has likewise been relieved of its monotony of tone by 
divers decorations of mud. There is no returning, as it lacks but ten minutes 
of the appointed hour. Your only alternative is to button yourcoat, which, as 
the weather ia warm, is by no means pleasant. On arriving at your destination, 
the cabman, who has drunk ‘ potations pottle deep,” runs against a carriage 


the respective drivers abuse each other in good set terms, and from words pro- 
ceed to blows, which soon draws a mob around the door, and snecring glances 
from the tall footmen of the neighbouring houses, each with a dust of powder in 
his hair. 
being a difficult mouosy!lable, is strangely metamorphosed in the mouth of the 
servant, the announcement of which occasions a giggling in the assembled com- 
pany, exceedingly embarrassing to a bashful man. As you are about to be in- 
troduced, your foot catches against the carpet, and you enter like Macbeth when 
he says he has ‘“‘done the deed ;" you then, by a glance, discover that all the par- 
ty (yourself excepted) arein mourning ; and the Baronet, your inviter, inquires 
‘** Whether you had seen gazetted that the court wuuld go into mourning for a 
week, on account of the melancholy demise of her Serene Highness the Duchess 
of Mange Strelickburg, aged 917" You behold yourself ina pier glass, a pi- 
geon among rooks and jackdaws, inwardly curse your stupidity, as you usually 
wear black, and had your blue coat made expressly for this visit. You, in your 
annoyance, seek a chair, having recovered your equilibrium, and made your 
bow ; you sit down, but avoid (according to the ** Hints on Etiquette’’) turning 
your back on any of the company, when you are horrified by a convulsive scream, 
which proceeds from a half-smashed French lapdog, the property of your 
host's daughter, who loves the dear little creature before all things human and 
divine. 


condule with the fair owner of the unlucky little dog, who hes nearly fainted. 


at the street-door, which is followed by a servant entering to say that the gen- 
tleman who last arrived had forgotten to pay the cabmman, aud to know if he was 
to wait, as his horse had been out all day. Confoonded that you had forgotten 
to pay him his fare, after feeling in vour pockets for the wherewithal, you dis- 
cover that you have left your purse behind ; the servant undertakes to arrange 
the affair, which compromises your dignity for the rest of the evening. Infact, 
a few moments let you know that you are the lavghing stock of the whole 
company. To add to your misfortunes, there isa sallow Polish Count (Count 
Araschiew,) who, to gam the good graces of the Baronet's daughter, is conti- 
nually crying out—* Le pauvre petit chien, quel dommage !”’ 

Ow reseating, you find your trousers are split across the knee, owing to your 
fall, and are obliged to assume a constrained attitude of ease, crossing one leg 
over the other; this kicks up the flounce of the dress of an elderly lady, in fea- 
thers and diamonds, who turns from you with a ‘ahem! You timidly venture 
to remark that it is fine weather, to which the party to whom it is addressed, be- 


completely disconcerts you. Having failed in an attempt at a private commu- 


make an observation, in which, through your confusion, you put, what is fami- 
equivocal. 


mouth ! 

Not knowing what to do with your hands, you attempt to relieve your em 
barrassment by pulling out your white cambric, which you well know you have 
borrowed of your mother for the occasion, and you even meditate putting your 
thumb over the worked mark, ** E. G., 9,” but not finding it in your pocket, 
you recollect you left it in company with your purse’ Now a minor horror 
presents itself to your imagination,—suppose you should happen to want it! 
What a atate of delicate distress in Belgrave-square! Let us hope that such a 
misfortune would blow over. 

What can they be waiting for? You have been here nearly half an hour,— 
your general time of dinner is four or five: it is past eight,—you would hardly 
partake of lunch for fear of spoiling a Belgrave-square dinner. Unaccountable 


to your nearest neighbour. 
Lo! there is the tall footman, who announces that dinner is ready. You 
nervously look round fir a lady to whom to offer your arm. But the little 


eyes.) having rendered you unpopular, every lady is engaged, so you have 
to follow in the rear, solus,—even the cursed dog goes b>fore you with a shriek 
ing bark all the way down stairs. In descending, annoyed by the yelping, you 
unfortunately tread on a skirt of thin silk, worn by the lady who precedes you 
on the staircase ; the silk is torn, she favours you with a look—a witherer— 
such a look as is now given in the theatres that have been built by subscription 
tu the Renters, when they apply for the payment of their annuities. 

At length you are seated, to your horror, between the proud uld lady in the 
feathers aud diamords, and the injured fair one whose dress you have torn 
You are desired to help some soup, and are asked what itis; your ignorance of 
the cuisine again exposes you to sneers, and in your ne rvousness you drop the 
ladle into the tureen, splashing the table cloth and the Polish Count (Aras- 
| chiew) opposite. You are not at all sct at case by your host, the Baronet, ex- 
| claiming, ‘*My dear Count, have the goodness to help that soup, will you! 
| Then comes the painful contrast—foreigneis do little things with such grace 
| You detest the tall Count—it waa stirring you up with a long Pole! ‘After 
|}some hesitation, you pull in resolution enough to ask the lad of 
house if she will have the honour of taking wine with you! 
perceive your mistake by the lady sitting next to you remarking 
| neighbour 
A cover is lifted up, and a fish is be 


" Palle 
when it falls to pieces, and you send ag 








y 


fore you, which you endeav 

und gourmand half a place 
usly sends away again 

A servant presently hands round some patties. In your confusion, you ima- 


ir to help, 
full of pars- 
| ley and sliced lemon, which he contempt 
I 


which is setting down some ladies at the identical house, in Belgrave-square; | 


During the fracas, you descend, knock, and send up your name, which, | 


Apology or explanation are in vain: the visitors and family rise en masse to | 


Tranquillity is at length restored, when the quiet is disturbed by loud knocking | 


ing either deaf or too proud, makes no reply; an awful pouse ensues, which | 
cation, you hazard a sort of general remark, by way of bieaking the silence, and | 
liarly termed, the cart before the horse, thereby rendering the meaning very | 


You turn, and find the old tady in the feathers and diamonds smil- | 
ing so superciliously that she exhibits every bit of hippopotamus tooth in her | 


indications of emptiness sound a roulade within; which is an insidious insult | 


French dog business (the wretch capering about with red tears in his | 


| The company at length breaks up; you make your bow; 
| being tall, your hat strikes against the hall lainp, which, after bounding back- 
| wards and forwards, falls with a terrific crash. 


| true-born Englishman, you havea French surname; and there is @ humerous 


“ ' 
| can draw it back again—and that 1s the philosophy of the affair! 


the 


| gine he wants some lobster sauce, which is before you; and you pour a | 
| ladlefull over the patties, disfiguring them so, that no person at table can p 
sibly take one. A cloud crusses the face of the Baronet,which implies, * 
did I invite this idiot?” He, however, asks you to take champagne. Af 
having drunk the glass, and as yet not having eaten anything, the iced froth 
fixed tingle disagreeably in your nostrils, and your brain feels slightly 
ranged. 

A slice of venison is put before you, which having relieved of the fat (w 
you dishke), you are at length preparing for a bonne bouche, when the Po 
Count asks you to take wine; during which, doing your best to imitate his r 
ner, a servant walks off with your plate, which you are afraid to ask for, it 
ing been expressly forbidden in the ** Book of Etiquette.” Here's the Bel, 
square dinner half over, and you have not had a morsel to eat, excepting 
of a French roll! 

The side dishes puzzle you; you do not know what to select as they 
handed round in rapid succession ; you are unaequainted with their contents, & 
the original matter has been so metamorphosed by the scientific efforts of 
Baronet’s cook That which might have been * curried rabbits” reminded you 
you once saw a small yellow monkey dissected at your uncle's, the lect 
anatomist ; which operation turned your stomach, 

An upright sort of pie, which the Baronet calls a “ vol au vent,” filled 
parcel of little queer shaped odds and ends, in white sauce, which you 
much like the luok of, is presented ; so, in despair, you help yourself to 
piece of the raised crust. After that is on your plate, you find that the crust is 
the only part of the ** vol au vent” which people do not eat. A footman now 
(perhaps mischievously) hands a dressed sallad, which you, almost unconscious- 
ly, add to your pie-crust. The ladies on each side glance at the contents 6f your 
plate in surprise, evidently wondering at yourtaste. You eat mecheniealigirith 
| burning cheeks. : 
| The course of confectionary and game is put on. You volunteer to help 
| some jelly from a mould, which, from its nervous disposition, drops out of the 
\ spoon ; you take it up, and let it fall a dozen times, (alas ! your happy Boyish 
| days, when peg-tops were the rage!) you then offer it to the lady for Whom it 

was intended, who rejects it, but takes some blanc. mange from the Polish Count, 
(Araschiew.) 

You then feel inclined to eat the leg of « roasted pheasant ; bat the French 
cook has allowed the bory of the bird to advance one or two degrees Beyond 
the sta:e of wholesome haut gout, and becume “trop morlifiée ” ‘ 
You despatch it, much against your inclination, At length, yoo thank 
| stars that dinner is ended, and are just beginning to feel a little more at 
| as the champagne has aet the ladies talking with vivacity in all directions, wi 
| a fea, which had marked you for its own in the cab, now begins, equally viva- 
| ciously, to torment you; and you dare not extend your hand to dislodge him, 

even if you could. 

| After partaking of ices and dessert, the ladies prepare to retire: you po- 
| litely are rising to fly to-open the dining-room door, when you are suddenly 
| frowned down by the Baronet, and you are naturally curious to account for it, 
When the fairer part of the creation have quitted the room, the Baronet in- 
| forms you that the ladies expect the guest of the highest rank at table to open 
| the door forthem . . never found this custom in the ** Hints on Etiquette.” 

The wine passes but sluwly : the conversation anything but sprightly, con- 
sisting of the Honourable Baronet’s remarks on his own speech in the House 
| of Commons on the Poor Law Bill, and his anticipation of the working there- 
of. The Baronet then kindly endeavours to give you a chatce of retrieving 
| yourself by drawing you out, and addresses a question to you on the operation 
| of the 59ch clause in the act; to which you are unable to reply, knowing no 
| more about the poor laws than you do of the interior of the fixed stars ;—set 
| down as an otter ignoramus by the whole party ;—the claret very cold and un- 

inspiring. You drink three or four glasses of rather potent sherry, when, just 
as you Imagine that your spirits are mounting, coffee 1s announced ; and in re- 
| entering the drawing room, you observe several ladies, who have arrived to pass 
the evening, and who have been evidently amuved by a satirical description of 
| yourself, with their eye-glasses fixed on you, as if you were a giraffe, or any 
other outlandish aaima). You instantly discover that the wine has been busy 
in your brain; you are seized with a vertigo, and, in attempting to retire, you 
knock against a servant who is entering with coffee, which illustrates the FALL 
or Cuina! What a combination of distressing events! The ladies all again 
whisper, and put up their glasses with an air of as muchas te say, ‘** What 

ill be do next?” 

Partially relieved by the Baronet asking you to make a party at whist, a game 
| for which you have an innate horror; but asa refusal would be the canse of 
hindrance to the other three, already at a table, you are obliged to submit; in 
| fect, you don’t know what you do, ur say, until guinea points are named, which 
goes to your heart like a gimlet. 

In cutting, you discover you havea venerable old hear for a partner, who, being 
an habifué, is continually scolding you fur your bad play, during the deals. The 
Polish Cornt (Araschiew, who is your opponent, is busily employed in looking 
over your cards, and in twenty minutes you find at short whist that you have 
lost ten pounds. You then are obliged to whisper to the Count that you have 
left your purse at houme—he is at this moment unaccountably deaf,—you whis- 
pera little louder, that you will call and pay him to-morrow; he, however, 
| prefers the ready money, and refers you to the worthy Baronet. Your friend 
the Barovet, vouches for your ability to pay, though not to play ; and your sen- 
sitive ear catches the conclusion of the seutence—** Though he is a cursed fool, 
he is very honest.” ?-— 

Your partner insists on another rubber—you endeavour to back out—it is 
impracticale—you then are seized with the fallacious hope that you may re- 
cover your losses. After some positive insults from your growling partner, you 
succeed in losing as much more money. The little French dog comes and 
stares you maliciously in the face. You beg the favour of the address of the 
Polish Count (Araschiew,) who has the address to request that you will send 
i the twenty pounds enclosed to him, to the Baronet’s, in Belgrave-square las 

St is needless to describe half-a-dozen other mortifications, such as,—but,— 
no,—you have had enough. 
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but in going out, 


This, however, you have the 
consolation to know is your last misforiuue. 

You reach your own dear happy home, full of grief and shame. Though oe 
family of you dispersed throughout the kingdom You solemnly swear, as 
sure as your name is Gaucue, that you will never again be a fish out of water, 
or accept an invite to Belgrave square, or put out your arm further than you. 


—E 


THE WORLD OF LONDON. 

Of positive and decided impressions, the first and strongest the stranger wan- 
dering throuch London feels, is the idea of illimitability. It is to him not only 
a world, botitis a world without an end,spreading Its gigantic arms on every side. 





and you only | It seizes upon surrounding villages,expe!s the re ral deities from their ancientseats, 
it to her} and aims at an universal empire of bricks and mortar. It is an eternity of 
l town without beginning and without end—an ocean filling the mind of the be- 
ith yg ng 

wildered wanderer with the idea of amplitude infinitesimally extemfed., Let 
the adventurous traveller take his station im the heart of the city, and thence 
set out on a vuyeze of discovery to the end, if there is such a thing, of this 

~ | ; lin 
' { > n » oF 
} great American sea-serpent of @ town. Miles upon miles Ol natrow Cingy 














_ the eye of the mind; these, and a thousand other evidences of diffusive wealth, 
oppress for a while and bewilder the mind by their immensity, and almost lead 


"the inquisitive stranger, he hastens to close the massive porta 


streets, crammed to repletion with waggons, threatening to crush him between 
their ponderous wheels and the contiguous wall, indicate the city, whose enor- 
mous wealth and splendour are to the ignorant eye but poorly evidenced by din- 
warehouses, dark alleys, and retired counting-houses, where the office-lamp 
» A ever burns an eternal fire before the shrine of Mammon. Yet here is the 
heart’s-core of the vast mass—here is neither time nor inclination, space nor 
opportunity, for exhibicion or show of wealth—here, as in the breast of the royal 
Dane, is “ that within that passeth show ;” and the wayfarer would, without a 
guide, puzzle himself in vain to discover the dusky den whence a Rothschild 
stretches forth a saving hand to tottering m hs, or re the extinguish- 
ed credit of bankrupt governments. It is truly astounding to us of the vulgar, 
who are in the habit of associating great business with great bustle, tu contem- 
ate the whereabouts of the city firms, whose credit and whose influences af- 
fects.gne way or another, the commercial interests of the universal world. Here, 
indesd, may you behold commerce in all the immensity and glory, without any 
of the tinsel or gingerbread of empire: here confidence and credit sit upon 
thrones of adamantine rock, smiling upon trickster statesmen and penniless 
Chancellors of Exchequers; here, as from a fountain, the stream of enterprize 
inundates all lands, fertilizing as it flows, and returning only to flow forth to 
fertilize again. ; 

Mighty city! thy warehouses groan beneath the weight of the accumulated 
products of the ends of earth ; thy mercantile navy, numberless as the birds of 
ocean, flies on errands of peace from pole to pole ; thy capitalists weild at will 
the destinies of distant nations; and thy merchant princes grasp with the right 
hand and the left the extremities of either Ind. 

There is no place for trampery ostentation, or the vain display of dissipated 
wealth. The governor of the Bank of England and a junior clerk carry with 
them a chop to an humble tavern, and partake uf the mid-day meal with equal 
humility ; a director of the East India House and a draper’s assistant eat their 
biscuit and take their glass of sherry at the bar; the owner of a hundred ships 
and the mate of a trader exchange the news of the day over the table of a 
dingy coffeehouse in a dusky alley off Cornhill. 

aking his way down one of the main arteries of the metropolis, the great 
aorta, for example, that pours the full tide of human existence through Fleet 
Street and the Strand, the splendour, less real than he has left behind, bat more 
apparent, breaks upon his astonished view. The shops of the goldsmith, piled 
from floor to roof witn the richest treasures of their art; the shawl-shops, 
through whose crystal fronts you catch the gorgeousness of the commodities 
within ; the emporiums of works of art and vertu, where lessons of taste may 
be had for looking ; the vast repositories of learning, appealing eloquently to 





to the belief that all the wealth and splendour of the world must be gather- 
d here for show. How much more would our astonishment increase, if we 
w the history of any one of those shops disputing our attention. The for- 
that have been amassed within for a succession of geuerations—the for- 
that are being amassed in them now by some, and the handsome compe- 
they afford to all—the taxes they pay to the municipality and to the reve- 
, the incomes they afford in ground-rents, profit-rents, beneficial interests, 
partnerships to numbers—the livelihoods derived from them by tradesmen, 
assistants, down to the porters who take off the shutters, and the man 
sweeps the crossing—not to speak of the myriads who, all over the 
ld, earn their bread and support their families by manufacturing the thou- 
-and-one works of art and industry that are there, within the limits of an 
hour’s walk, exhibited to every passing stranger—who can, or who cannot buy. 
Truly we are not to blame in speaking of this city as a world, when we consi- 
der that those shops, spitted together in rows like so many larks, and edging 
each other off the pavement, are estates each to its owner, and may be compared 
for the purposes of illustration, with a vast extent of territory giving subsistence 
-and employment to numbers of our fellow creatures. 
‘We are at Charing-Cross: we have left behind the regions of the great mer- 
chants, and of the shopocrats; and we now timidly adventure upon the courtly 
regions of the consumers and customers. What achange! Here, pride seems 
to triumphant : coroneted carriages abound : the butterflies of fashion are 
abroad: ostentatious wealth, and non-productive industry, rule the destinies of 
this extremity of our world. Anon, in the heart of a mighty thoroughfare, 
where every foot of ground is worth its weight in gold, we skirt adead wall, a 
penitentiary doubtless, or a prison. No; the massive gate falls back upon its 
ponderous hinges, and, while a gorgeous equipage rolls forth, reveals for an 
instant @ spacious court-yard, ornamented with statues and vases, a sumptuous 
palace occupying the background. We would look at the revealed splendours 
& moment, but the portly Cerberus forbids: darting an indignant glance at 
Fin our teeth. 

Talk of the Grand Turk, forsooth, and his seraglio! talk of the seclusion 
of aconvent, or the impenetrability of the Faubourg St. Germain ! an assault 
upon the privacy of any one of them, is child’s play compared with the forlorn 
=e of penetrating the exclusive seclusion of the magnates of London fashion- 
able life. 

The space occupied by some of the town palaces of our great nobility would, 
if let as building ground, afford more than the revenue of a German potentate ; 
a slip of wharfage, cut off from the foot of the garden of one of these, produ- 

~ces at this moment upwards of eight thousand pounds a-year, and the garden 
alone would let for sixteen or eighteen thousand more. Perhaps nothing can 
convey a better idea of the illimitable revenues of some of the great aristocra- 
cy, than the fact that they can afford, at this immense sacrifice, the indulgence 
of city parks around their city palaces. 

The traveller is now leaving the neighbourhoods of commerce : as he goes on 
for a little while, the rivalry of shops and private dwellings continues ; but 
soon the former give up the unequal contest, and our stranger finds himself in 
what is conventionally understood as a genteel neighbourhood. 

A mile or two further on, grass plots and holly bushes, growing from tubs, 
‘come into fashion; bow-pots, well stored with mignivnette, musk, stone-crop, 
geraniums, and polyanthuses, decorate the windows, and the self-deluded voy- 
ageur fondly believes that he must now, at least, approximate to the end of 
the town. 

Alas! the end of his journey is farther than the journey he has already made ; 
the vast wilderness of London out of town is before him ; and as the shades of 
evening fall, and the suburban butchers *“ let on” their gas, he finds himself 
somewhere about the end of Kensington and the beginning of Turnham Green, 
where, foot-sore and weary, he gives it upas a bad job, and returns to the city, 
satisfied that this vast metropolis is really and truly a world without end! 

The vastness of suburban London distinguishes that city eminently from the 
continental cities. A mile beyond Paris you are in a wilderness of sand hills, 
gypsum quarries, sterile rock, and windmills ; beyond the walls of Rome there 
is literally an immense expanse of desert ; whereas London, if we may bor- 
row a bull, surrounds itself, suburb clinging to suburb, like onions, fifty on a 
Tope. 

Not less strong upon the mind of the reflective stranger in London, is his im- 
pression of its endless variety, its inexhaustibility, not merely of streets and 
equares, lanes and alleys, courts and passages, but of human character, occupa- 
tion, and condition. Other places have usuaily a distinctive character, peculiarly 
their own: towns are maritime, as Liverpool and Bristol: manufacturing, as 
Leeds and Manchester : or both, as Glasgow : literary and educational, as Edin- 
burgh, Cambridge, and Oxford: military, as Chatham and Woolwich: naval, as 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the like: health and pleasure seeking, as Chelten- 
ham, Leamington, Brighton, Harrowgate, Bath. ndon, on the contrary, is at 
once one and all—a mercantile, manufacturing, literary, military, pleasure seek- 
ing, busy, idle place ; and hence the endless diversity of character that abounds 
along its overcrowded streets. The duke and the dustman, the private soldier 
and the prince, the seaman and the sovereign, all look upon London as head- 
quarters. Here money-makers and money-spenders of all degrees crowd toge- 
ther ; here the painter and the poet who have made reputations, gather together 
for their rewards ; here the professional man who has yet his reputation to make, 
struggles with his fellows for pre-eminence ; here men come to look for employ- 
ment, from the lowest to the highest, every one imagining that in so large a place 
there must surely be room for him. 

It is only in the streets, however, that these many-coloured shades of life and 
character are exhibited broadly. Each class in London hasa neighbourhood, or, 
more properly, a town of its own, where alone it is recognized and known, and 
where alone its interests are paramount. Neighbourhoods, in the world of 
London, may very properly be divided into—pvua.ic, privaTE, PROFESSIONAL. 
The former may be classified generally into wholesale, retail, and for importa- 
tion; but, in short, there are as many distinct neighbourhoods as there are trades 
and occupations. The monetary neighbourhood huddles itself, as may be ex- 

pected, under the protective wing of its great mother, the bank—the Manches- 
ter neighbourhood lies principally in the narrow lanes and alleys to the north- 
ward of Cheapside, Wood Street representing its main artery, where the long 
ranges of windows papered in the lower panes, the widely opening doors for the 
transmission of bales of goods, and the porters carrying packages larger and 
heavier than themselves, supported upon their heads by a broad strap passing 
over the forehead, indicate the vast repositories of the productions of our central 
manufacturing districts. The East India and general shipping neighbourhoods, 
have their headquarters about Cornhill and Leadenhall-street ; here also outfit- 
ters, Utopian land companies, and emigration crimps, are thick as leaves in Val 
lombrosa. The Bull and Mouth inn, opposite the post-office in St. Martin’s le 
Grand, formerly represented the eastern centre, as the Regent Circus did the 
western, of the travelling world; but since the empire of iron roads, these vast 
caravansaries, where met and parted the migratory world of London, are shorn 


wrong side of his mouth; the Saracen’s Head looks daggers from his eminence 
on Snowhill, as the railway “‘ bus” gathers a load; the Swan with Two Necks 
discovers to his sorrow that his crop might be better filled if he boasted but 
one; and the Spread Eagle looks as pitiful as a carrion crow gibbeted over a 
barn door! But the tide of travel, no longer rushing through the narrow gate- 
ways of the great London inns, is only more diffusive than before. The effect 
roduced upon inter ication by the now almost universal agency of steam, 
as not merely facilitated travel, but has created travellers. When time and 
space are literally annihilated, and when, without labour or fatigue, we can 
breakfast at a not unreasonable hour in Bristol, arrive in London to lunch, and 
return again to Bristol to a six o’clock dinner, who would not see a little of the 
world !—who would not become a traveller? 
Of strictly professional neighbourhoods, our own—that is to say, the literary, 
are entitled to the We have the pos esprit de corps ; and whatever peo- 
ple may say or think of their own neighbourhoods, we conceive that in which the 
great commerce of literature is mainly carried on, entitied to our first and best 
attention. 
The Row, as it is called by way of pre-eminence, is the nucleus of the litera- 
ry neighbourhood : it is the centre of intelligence, the sensorium, the brain of 
the vast mass ; it represents a mighty manufactory of thouglit, and disperses 
the light of knowledge and the truths of religion to the ends of the earth. How 
the literary man, delighted, loves to haunt this place, fertile in intellectual 
luxury! He pauses, perhaps, before the immense emporium of the Long- 
mans, with its fourteen windows in front, its little Ionic pilasters, and its iron 
crane, emblematic of the very heavy commodities in which the proprietors are 
sometimes compelled to deal. Heregards with wonder the precision and exac- 
titude with which the vast dispersion of books of all kinds superintended by 
this firm is carried on ; the subdivision into various departments of the immense 
business of the house ; and the methodical order ‘od eaintein with which the 
most complicated transactions are prosecuted. He looks up at the crimson cur- 
tains of the first floor windows, indicating the dining-room of the resident part- 
ner in the firm, and cannot but reflect how many mighty minds have been ga- 
thered therein to 








“The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 

While he looks, a little bulky man, with short and thick, but well-shaped 
limbs, a remarkably comic expression of face, and inexpressibly knowing twinkle 
of eye, issues from the private door, chuckling audibly as he goes, for doubtless 
he has just now discharged upon his publisher some of his effervescent wit : do 
you know him '—he is Peter Plymley, Peter Pitts, or that mirror of canons re- 
sidentiary, the Reverend Sydney Smith, father of the Edinburgh Review, and 
squabasher of the cowardly, mean, lying, hypocritical, sneaking, un-English, un- 
manly invention of the ballot-box. You see that ugly, raw-boned fellow con- 
versing with the butcher’s boy, who has just left a round of beef, a saddle of 
mutton, and a fillet of veal at Longman’s; the enquirer is gleaning from the 
boy what there is to be to-day at the great publisher’s for dinner, and what the 
hour is, when he will take his stand near the door, noting those who go in; with 
these materials he will indite you a chapter, entitled **Rum Reco.Lections 
or Lonpon Pus.isuers,” in which he will lie faster than a horse can gallop, 
but withal so heavily, that it were easier to wade through a sea of quicksilver 
than to read his book, which nevertheless wil! be sure to raise a melancholy laugh 
at the impudent contempt of veracity, and the evident insensibility of the au- 
thor to his own unparalleled stupidity. 

The literary world, however, does not now, as in bygone years, find its only 
dwelling in the Row ; it has become excursive and fashionable in a great de- 
gree, issuing forth of Temple Bar, and finally establishing itself with Murray of 
Albemarle Street, or with the Blackwoods among the clubs of Pall Mall. 
Among professional neighbourhoods, the legal is assuredly the most imposing 
and dignified. The great legal neighbourhoods lie on either side of Holborn 
and Fleet Street, connected by Lincoln’s Inn as a medius terminus, and by the 
communicating artery of Chancery Lane. The traveller, whether turning to 
the right, through Inner Temple Lane, and so into the cloistered precincts of 
either of the Temples, or to the left, along Chancery Lane, through Lincoln's 
Inn, Sergeant’s Inn, Gray's Inn, Furnival’s Inn, Thavies’ Inn, and the rest, 
will not fail to be struck with the marked contradistinction between a trading 
and a professional neighbourhood. Here are no staring bills announcing all 
sorts of law and equity fifty per cent below prime cost—no announcements of 
the superlative advantages to be derived by dealing for your law at the cham- 
bers of Sergeant A., Conveyancer B., or Equity-draftsman C.—every thing 
here is quiet and gentlemanlike ; there is a monastic air of retirement in the 
flagged alleys, paved courts, bubbling fountains, and gloomy chambers—nor are 
the habits of the occupants little less than monastic, when we consider that iso- 
lation, self-denial, and continual study, are imposed upon those who would per- 
severe unto the end. The spacious halls, too, of the several societies, cannot 
fail to urge their respective claims upon your attention ; that of the Sergeants, 
or more properly of the judges in Chancery Lane, as well as the others having 
emblazoned upon their windows the armorial bearings of their more distinguish- 
ed members, thus perpetuated by a vitreous immortality. No hurdy-gurdies 
torture the ears of learned gentlemen within these conventual halls—no little 
boys or girls play at ‘‘ taw,” or trundle their hoops—all is hushed in deep re- 
pose, and no sound falls upon the ear but the distant murmur of the living cata- 
racts of Fleet Street and the Strand. 

The profession of medicine, by the necessity of its condition, is not, like the 
legal, gathered into places of reunion—Barber-Surgeon’s Hall. to be sure, still 
remains, nestled in a narrow lane called Monkwell Street, wherein, before the 
severance of the professions by Henry VIII., lectures and demonstrations in 
anatomy were wont to be exhibited. 

‘‘ Hast ever been to Barber-Surgeon's Hall, to see a dissection!” enquires 
one of our old dramatists—dissections now, however, are confined to the quar- 
terly dinners of the highly respectable and useful company of Barbers, their 
“learned friends,” the Surgeons, having betaken themselves, with their saws, 
scalpels, and amputating knives, to a handsome residence in Lincola’s Inn 
Fields. The College of Physicians, in Warwick Lane, close abutting upon 
‘That venerable place 

Where angry justice shows her awful face ; 

Where little villains must submit to fate, 

That great ones may enjoy the world in state,” 
still preserves a cengeniality with its former occupants—converted only into 
shambles, killing goes on as briskly as before ! 

The military neighbourhoods of London are the Tower, the Birdcage Walk, 
Portman Street, Knightsbridge, St. John’s Wood, and the Regent's Park, at 
all which places are stations for the household troops, who form, except upon 
extraordinary occasions, the garrison of the city and escort of the court in its 
migrations from one palace to enother. Military neighbourhoods have a marked 
character, and that not of the best. The immediate vicinity of barracks is 
esily predicted by the abundance of pot-houses, dancing-houses, singing-rooms, 
and so forth; noris their propinquity in any degree conducive either to the 
morai or physical health of the circumambient population. 

Of clerical neighbourhoods we have little to say: they are few in number, 
and not decided in character. That of Dean’s Yard, Westminster, is perhaps 
the most strictly clerical in London, forming an outer cloister, as it were, where 
inhabit the dignitaries of Westminster Abbey, nestling under the wing of mother 
church. ° 

Private neighbourhoods are those that vary most in kind and degree, almost 
defying any attempt at classification, no two streets being exactly on the same 
level in’ point of gentility. Of strictly fashionable neighbourhoods, the west 
end is undoubtedly the region. There is no other end known to fashionable 
people ; and no matter how wealth or magnificence may display itself to the 
north, east, or south ends of the town, the motives that lead to its display are, 
by fashionable people, neither appreciated nor understood. 

Of exclusive neighbourhoods there are but few. Piccadilly, westward from 
Devonshire House, decidedly takes the lead: his Reyal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge lends to this neighbourhood the sanction of his preference. The 
hero of Waterloo makes Hyde Park corner classic ground ; the Dukes of De- 
vonshire and St. Alban’s, the Earls Cardigan and Rosebery, Lord Willoughby 
D’Eresby, and a host of our nobility, stamp this locality with supreme bon ton : 
if wealth can enhance Piccadilly as a place of residence, Miss Burdett Coutts 
and the Baroness Rothschild divide between them more than a million charms ; 
but, above all, there is no locality in London commanding a nobler view than 
that enjoyed from the windows of the mansions in Piccadilly, extending far and 
wide over the parks, and terminated only by the undulating outline of the distant 
hills of Surrey. 

Most of the streets that abut immediately upon the parks, overlooking the 
greensward, are entitled to the rank of exclusives, although nothing can pre- 
vent vulgar wealth at times forcing itself into these favoured retreats of fashion, 
and becoming an eyesore tothe whole neighbourhood. Who lives there! you 
enquire, pausing before one of these delicious retreats, uniting the pure air and 
extended prospects of the country with the dear delight of town; and are an- 
swered, the Duke of This, the Dake of That, or Earl of T’other; andto whom, 
pray, does that still more magnificent mansion to the left appertain? Oh! that, 
let me see; yes, now that I recollect, that is the town residence of Baron 
Stitchburg, the ennobled German tailor ! 

Arlington Street, overlooking the Green Park, is one of those dear exclusive 
neighbourhoods : the fine facade of Lord Spencer’s noble mansion here attracts 
general attention. Park Lane is another, vying with Piccadilly in the intensity 
of fashion. Grosvenor Square, though in a less degree, approaches exclusive- 
ness ; while Portman, Cavendish and Belgrave Squares, must be content to 
come within our ultra-fashionable category. Of merely fashionable streets, we 
boast a profusion; those tributary to the leading squares borrow from their 





of their beams: the gilded bull over the gateway now laughs rather on the 


aristocratic neighbourhoods a lustre not their own; thus George’s Street, 
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Hanover Sjuare, on a friend's card or your own, is quite correct, whiie George's 
Street, Bloomsbury, is eutlawry and civil death ! 

In nothing should a man who means to be in society in London be so scru- 
pulous as about his address: life and death depend upon it: let a man study 
morals, character, dress, equipage, or appointments, manner, deportment, or 
amiability, as he will, Baker Street or Russell Square will make all his exer- 
tions null and void ; he is condemned by the “card,” and in every effort he 
makes to gain an entrance into truly fashionable society, he will discover to his 
cost that he has not the “ticket.” 

It does not matter how or in what way you live, provided your location 
be correct : occupy an attic if you will, but take care that it is situate in Lower 
Mount Street, Arlington Street, (on the west side, for the east is only quasi- 
fashionable,) Brook Street, (upper,) or Park Street, Grosvenor Square. Be 
very particular about this: eschew streets abounding with brass plates of den- 
tists and doctors, or you are a lost mutton : fly, as you would the plague, neigh- 
bourhoods with public-houses at the corners; if a bachelor, a first floor over a 
jeweller's shop in Bond Street may be tolerated, provided you bring your own 
man cook and valet ; but if a married man, your family is disgraced for ever, 
and your daughters will not get proposals above a footman ina correct family. 

How many men of no fortune and much impudence, whose wits would have 
been as good to them as a thousand a-year, commit suicide in this manner, strik- 
ing on the rocks somewhere about the New Road, and sinking into the abyss 
of insignificance, never to be heard of more! We repeat over and over again, 
that there is not the remotest chance of a man's setting his foot, even by tolera- 
tion, in a correct circle, if he have not a correct address: if he be pvor, he must 
take a lesson from the flash drapers, who lay out the bulk of their capital upon 
the lease of the houses, set out all their stock in their shop windows, put on 
white cravats, curl their hair, and trust to Providence! The most ridiculoue 
and unnatural, although highly fashionable, alliance between poverty and pre- 
tension, so prevalent now-a-days, has given rise to a custom of giving cards 
from clubs, as thus :— 

Mr Sipney Bivouteu, Rag and Famish Club, St. Luke’s Square. 

Mr. Avotpaus Cus, One and-Ninepenny Club, Covent Garden, 
and so forth.—Now, you must always avuid fellows who give you the card, not 
of their residence, but of their club; depend upon it, the leprosy of poverty 
hangs about those fellows, and if you are seen forone moment in their company, 
you will be suspected of having caught the infection, and have to perform qua- 
rantine for life. ‘The idea of one gentleman inviting another to ca!l and see him 
at a club !——Call and see me at Bartholomew Fair, or pop in upon me at Epsom 
Races, is quite as much of an invitation. 

We recollect once being seduced, by associations arising from remembrances 
of old school-fellowship, into going to see a friend of ours at his club. Shade 
of Brummell—what a refinement of borrors! On enquiring for our friend, our 
message ran the gauntlet of half-a-score undisciplined louts in parsley-and-but- 
ter coats, and staring scarlet breeches, running across the hall in horrible con- 
fusion; having ascertained, in the course of half-an hour, that the person enquir- 
ed for was within, we were then—but not till then—ushered into a half naked 
room, without light or fire: this Pandemonium was called, we were informed, 
the waiting room, and here, among a lot of strange-looking creatures like our- 
selves, ‘‘in waiting’? were we forced to abide the coming of our old school- 
fellow, and ina corner to whisper into each other's ears our pleasurable reminis- 
cences. There is only one excuse for a man having a card with a club onit: it 
is quite an allowable failing when one has the misfortune to be a member of 
Parliament, and, of course, to be liable to the horrid inflictions, than which the 
rack is more tolerable, of being eternally dunned by your infernal constituents to 
‘do something” for them ; which being literally translated into English, means 
laying yourself under obligations to enable these fellows to ‘do nothing” for 
themselves. 

Several of our parliamentary friends, consequently, are obliged to carry two 
card-cases, the one containing the address of their private residences, the other 
that of some political club; when encountered by one of these horrid bores, 
and there is no other means of escape, of course you shake him warmly by the 
hand, beg of him to dine with you any day, and poke into his mutton fist the 
card of your club: the fellow infests the waiting-room for a week or two, but 
of course you are not to be caught, and your independent elector, wearied out, 
re-emigrates tohis paternal morrasses, where he boasts that he dined with you 
every day—you blessing your stars, in the mean time, that you see no more of 
him till the next general election! 

Military end naval men, too, whose lives are necessarily migratory, and who 
do not come regularly to town for the season, are entitled to receive your invita- 
tions at their club; but no man, whether civil or military, with the least pre- 
tensions to good taste, gives invitations to his club, unless to persons wko may 
not with propriety be received any where else: if any such are given to you, it 
is impossible for you to maintain your position without giving your entertainer 
the cut direct. 

Quasi-fashionable neighbourhoods abound ; we would willingly leave them in 
well-deserved obscurity, but we feel it our duty to warn all pretenders to fashion, 
that is to say, of several hundreds of thousands who have no pretensions at 
all, of the fatal mistakes they may commit in this particular. We must cau- 
tion them to avoid the more northerly parts of the populous borough of Mary- 
lebone, the new streets and squares to the northward of Hyde Park, and the 
territories, of whatever descriptions, in the vicinity of Pimlico. The last-men- 
tioned neighbourhood, especially, is proverbially fatal to fashionable expecta- 
tions; yet many simple-minded persons from the country, opine that, in the 
neighbourhood of a royal palace, they must be right. Nothing is more conclu- 
sive of the sensitiveness of the world of fashion upon its geographical exclu- 
siveness, than the fact, that even royal preference cannot establish the aristo- 
cracy of a vicinity famous only for its brick pits and its ale. 

Privy Gardens, May Fair, and Spring Gardens, may probably assert the cus- 
tom of society in favour of their strictly fashionable character; the two latter, 
however, have assumed somewhat of a quasi character of late years; the 
streets secondary to Belgrave Square, aud those leading from Piccadilly, are 
very much in the same condition. 

Mixed neighbourhoods are so numerous as to defy classification: one end of 
a street, as Piccadilly, shall be intensely vulgar, the other shall aspire to the 
Corinthian capital of society. In these difficult circumstances, the man who 
would stand well with people of fashion, must not only regard his street but 
his number; any figure under fifty, for example, Piccadilly, and you are ruined 
for life. One side of a street, as Arlington Street, shall be exclusive, the 
other no better than genteel ; so that in fashion, as in politics, you must delibe- 
rately wisely and well before you take a side. 

The East Indian, colonial, and merely wealthy circles, gather together at the 
hither-end of Portland Place, and diverge round the Regent’s Park, occupying 
those stately terraces, as new as their own families, and, like themselves, ex- 
hibiting fewer evidences of good taste than of magnificence. Harley Street, 
for example, is the headquarters of oriental nabobs—here the claret is poor atuff, 
but Harley Street madeira has passed into a proverb, and nowhere are curries 
and mulligatawny given in equal style. The natives here are truly a reapectable, 
praiseworthy body of men ; and if it were not for the desperate but unavailing 
efforts of their wives and daughters to lug them into circles where their wealth 
excites only envy, and their ostentation provokes only contempt, would be 
above all praise or blame. Their dinners we eat, if not with admiration, with 
respect ; more solid than recherché, there is an old English substantiality about 
them that forbids severity of criticism. Pitying the poverty of their claret, we 
forgive them for the richness of their madeira—their evening parties we wish we 
could recommend—we might be severe upon this head, but, as we heve just re- 
turned from an exhibition of this sort, we say no more. The lobster salads 
were respectable, and gratitude should last as long a8 digestion. 

Of high genteel neighbourhvods, Baker Street, Gloucester Street, Portman 
Square,the swarm of little streets nestling at the verge of Park Lane,and those ly- 
ing between St. James's Street and the Great Park, may be taken as examples. 
The people inhabiting this class of neighbourhoods are usually scions of re- 
spectable, and distant connexions of noble families, remarkably correct in their 
atyle of living and equipage, but evidently of slender means; however, they 
boast this advantege, that an educated taste can do more in this style of living 
with a thousand a-year, than vulgar opulence can with ten times the revenue. 
Beyond the necessary wants and requirements of genteel life, all superfluity, 
unless sustained by exquisite taste, tends rather to diminish than to increase re- 
spect. A pony-carriage, tastefully appointed, shall excite the admiration of the 
Ring, while a coach and six, with outriders, shall, by the ostentation of its extra- 
vagance, become a laughing-stock upon wheels. 

None understand these delicate niceties so well as your highly genteel 
people. 





A SPORTING ADVENTURE IN ARCADIA. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER IN THE GREEK SERVICE. 

Field-sports were always one of my favourite amusements ; and it is singular 
enough that the most momentous events of my life have arisen out of sporting- 
parties. In my native country, a party of this kind led to scenes between = 
of my companions and myself, the consequence of which was a sentence that 
banished me from my home for ten years. A shooting-party in Africa threw me 
into the hands of the Bedouins, with six comrades, four of whom lost their lives 
on the occasion, while I escaped with a few slight sword wounds ; and the in- 
dulgence of this propensity in Greece, brought upon me one of the most 
painful and memorable days in a life not unmarked _by stirring incidents. 
It is the last and the most interesting of these three incidents that I shall here 
relate. 

I was in garrison at Tripolitza. A garrison life, wearisome anywhere for 
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a man of cultivated mind, is doubly so in Greece. There he finds no society ; @ 
ball never breaks the dull uniformity of life—nay, not even @ book is to be pro- 
cured to beguile the idle hours. Exercise, eating, and sleep are the only daily 
recurring variations in garrison life in Greece : no wonder, then, if men strive to 
render it endurable by means which elsewhere would be regarded as peurile. To 
me, field-sports offered a desirable recreation ; and game is so abundant in the 
environs of Tripolitza, as well as in Arcadia in general, that you are amply com- 

nsated for the fatigues incident to the pursuit. The plains to the westward 
are particularly frequented by ducks. Having often been out in this direction, 
I one day took it into my head to try my luck in the country to the east, towards 
Argos. It was a fine winter day in the year 1838. I sallied from Tripolitza be- 
fore daybreak, so that by sunrise I was in the environs of the village of Aglado- 
Campo, three leagues distant. Here I fell in with two Greeks, apparently pur- 
suing the same object as myself. They were armed with long Palikar pieces 
but I remarked that they purposely abstained from firing them. When I in- 
quired their reasons, they told me that they wished to spare their por till 
we got nearer to Argos, where we should be sure to meet with docks. Unin- 
fluenced by their example, I continued shooting, killed, among other things, @ 
hare, and was just going to fire at a partridge, when I was suddenly seized by 
both arms with such violence, that I had well nigh dropped my piece. — Each of 
my companions had laid hold of an arm: one of them as coolly as a we 
my gun out of my hands, which were then tied behind me. [angrily inquire 
what they meant to do with me. , ; , 

“ Be easy, my dear brother,” replied the one on the right, ‘we are robbers, 
and beg thee not make a noise, or ” He pointed to the yataghan in his belt, 
and I perfectly comprehended him. 

“ What would ye have?” I began again; “I carry no treasures about me; 
unbind me, give me my piece, and let me go quietly.” 

“We want nothing of thee, dear brother, but thou must not shoot here any 
more: here we are masters; follow us.” ; 

So we kept walking on in the direction of Argos. My entreaties to be re- 
leased from the annoying bonds were to no purpose: on the contrary, they tied 
a long cord round my neck, and thus led me like a vicious beast towards my des- 
tination. At length my word of honour to behave quietly, and to follow them 
without resistance, procured me milder treatment ; and [ was assured at the 
game time, that in this case no harm should befal me, and that my gun should 
by and by be restored. Resigning myself to my fate, and occasionally forget- 
ting it while musing upon the beauty of Arcadia, I cheerfully followed my guides. 
They scarcely noticed me, merely exchanging now and then a few indifferent 
words with me. , : 

We might have proceeded thus for an hour, when all at once, on a given sig- 
nal, as I observed, we were joined by four more Pallikars who eyed me with 
very suspicious looks. One of them, a black, said plumply, that it would be 
better to slaughter me than to take me any further. I must confess that at this 
expression, big drops of perspiration stood upon my brow, though [ am not one 
of the most timid. Greek robbers are not in the habit of attaching much value 
to a man’s life; and besides, I was a ‘‘ Bavaros ;” a foreigner, whose extermi- 
nation the Greeks in general consider rather as a meritorious work than a sin. 
My fear, however, was unfounded: the mediation of my two sporting compan- 
ions, their assurance that I was a “‘ good man,” a ‘good patriot,” as well as 
my own affected indifference, which made me watch every bird that we started 
with a'l the eagerness of a keen sportsman, saved me. 

The robbers struck off to the right of the road to Argos, proceeding in a di- 
rection parallel to it, and at length halted in a rocky ravine, about midway be- 
tween Tripolitza and Argos. They made preparations from which it might be 
inferred that they intended to stop there some time. Having divested themselves 
of the few incumbrances which they carried about them, and which they threw 
in a heap, they relieved me from my heavy game-bag. One of the Patikars 
asked me for the contents of my powder horn—who could have refused such a 
request ?—and, before I could give him permission, he had half emptied it. 
They were so polite as to praise my powder, and allow that it was particularly 
excellent, complaining at the same time of the bad quality of the commodity 
bought at Tripolitza: and, to prove that they were in earnest, they took out the 
two charges that were in my piece. My hands continued all this while to be 
tied behind me. 

After a short rest, the Klephts prepared to proceed; the pieces were examin- 
ed, the yataghans stuck in their belts, and, from their conversation, it was evi- 
dent that they were bound upon some serious enterprise. Bat I soon per- 
ceived that the camp was not to be entirely broken up: it was intimated to 
me that I was toremain there with the baggage, undera guard. Accordingly 
five of the robbers went off, and the black was left behind in charge of the bag- 
Bage and me. 

e were, as I have already observed, ina ravine formed by two long naked 
walls of rock, uniting at their termination ina tolerably spacious grotto, so that 
our sphere of vision was confined to the ravine and the serene sky of Greece 
over ourheads. There! sat, and in painful suspense awaiting what was to hap- 
pen, gazed sometimes at the sky, sometimes at my unloaded piece, sometimes 
at my guard. I was no better pleased with the one than the other, and even the 
thought that I was on the classic soil of Arcadia, afforded me this day very little 
gratification. 

The black seated himself on a block of stone near me, smoking a cigar with 
great composure. Greek robbers are, as I have intimated, in general men who 
care as little about cutting off a human head as shooting a hare; but, on the 
other hand, you may speak freely without exciting their anger, and tell them 
home truths, without extorting from them more than a cold smile. Such a man 
was the black sitting near me with his cigar. He wasthe person, it is true, 
who had advised his comrades to “ slaughter” me; but a certain force of cha- 
racter expressed in his apathetic features gave me ccnfidence; and, hoping for 
some alleviation of my most inconvenient condition, I strove to open a conversa- 
tion with him. 

“* Thou wouldst do well,” I began “to untie my hands fora moment; I should 
like to smoke a cigar too.” 

“* By and by,” replied the son of Arabia; “it is not time yet, though I am 
not afraid that thou wouldst try to escape, as thou knowest that we shall do thee 
no harm.” 

“Indeed I will not attempt it, but I should much like to smoke a cigar. Why 
wilt thou not grant me this wish ?” 

**T cannot, I tell thee, and that is enough. Butif thou hast some tobacco, 
give it me, and I will make thee a cigar with it.” 

‘In my bag there is some; be so good as to fetch it.” 

Accustomed to ransack pouches, the black soon found what he looked for, 
rolled some of the tobacco, after the Greek fashion, in paper, formed a sort of 
small cone which he twisted together at top, and the cigar was finished. Dimitri, 
for this was the name of the black, slipped the rest of my tobacco into his poc- 
ket, lighted the cigar, and like the good Samaritan, put it between my lips, as a 
solace forme. By this act a certain familiarity seemed to be established be- 
tween us: availing myself of this, I sought to continue our conversation, in or- 
der to learn, if I could, something concerning my situation and the intentions of 
the rebbers. 

“T am sorry for thee, Dimitri,” I began; “thou seemest made for something 
better than toact the part of jailer. Thou hast a good heart.” 

The black fellow felt flattered. 

“Tt may be so,” said he; ‘“‘but what canI dot As Heaven pleases.” 

bb. In reality, it depends entirely on thyself: thou knowest that as a robber thou 
riskest thy head, and nevertheless leadest a wretched life.” 

“'T formerly led one still more wretched, and quite as hazardous as at present. 
’Tis no fault of mine that I am a robber.” 

“T believe it,” said I; ‘and fur that very reason, thou oughtest to turn back 
before it is too late; I know—” 

‘* What knowest thou! I tell thee thou knowest nothing. Didst thou but 
know what I have undergone, thou wouldst not talk so. But no more of that !” 

Perceiving that it would not be advisable to urge him further on this point, I 
turned the conversation, affected indifference, asked him how oldhe was, and 
begged him to tell me some particulars of his life. Dimitrihad the foible of al! 
the Greeks—he was fond of talking, and especially about himself. So, after he 
had lighted a fresh cigar, he gave me the following account of his life. 

“How old I am, Heaven only knows. I recollect being told by my mother 
that the grapes were just ripe when I first saw the light. I was born at Tripo- 
litza, where, at the time of the Greek insurrection, my parents were in the ser- 
vice of the pacha. Abont my childhood I know very little ; the taking of Tri- 
politza by the Greeks (1821) is almost the earliest, and at the same time the 
most painful recollection of my life. That was the cause of my misery. Those 
Greek conquerors, who robbed me of my eternal salvation—my religion! I saw 
my father butchered before my face because he was a Turk ; my mother breathed 
her last in the hands of inhuman monsters. She was so good—that mother! I 
was her all! Those Greek Christians took my mother from me! Me, a poor 
black child, the ruffians trampled under foot: I survived their cruelty to endure 
eeverer sufferings. Ever since then I have been a Christian, though not bap- 
tised, yet a very good Christian. Heaven is my witness that I have never yet 
broken the fasts. A Greek in Tripolitza took the poor black boy into his house 
—in his service. I received food enough to keep me from starving, rags to co- 
= me, and when my strength was not e sad. 0 
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qual to the labor imposed, plenty of 


“Iu this house I continued for many years, till I felt strong enough to make 
my way in the world by myself. d 


time free and jovially as a water-carrier. At length the King—God bless him! 


Che Albion. 


as good a soldier as any of them, and though I was a black, found good com- 
radesin the Bavarians. I was afterwards removed intu the Greek squadrons, 
in which I served a year, and I should be there still but—I was discharg- 
ed! And why did they dischargeme? In a battle with marauding borderers | 
near Lamia, I was wounded in the right hip, and taken to the hospital there | 
[ lay for many weeks; my recovery was slow—too slow for the doc- 
tors; my place was wanted for other sick men, who were daily brought in: 
T was sent back to my squadron as cured, though I could scarcely stand. 
There [ was to ride, but I could not: my wounded limb refused to perform its | 
offices. And what did they do? A Greek doctor examined me, and 
declared me unfit for service; upon which they took my good clothes from 
me, gave me rags instead of them, and a paper—I cannot read—telling me | 
this was my discharge, and I might go wherever * pleased. 
“Wherever! pleased! A cripple, in rags, without money, whither was I 
to go!—and who bade me go? Greeks—who had murdered my parents; for 
whom I had risked my life, and sacrificed my sound limbs for a few lepta! 
Whither indeed! The poor lame black met with nothing but rebuffs. So I 
went to the brothers Contruyanni, who were then following their calling im the 
Morea, resolved to revenge myself upon the Greeks for what they had done to 
me. With this band I learned to rob and murder: ’tisa pity that it was broken 
up and its leaders executed. 

‘“‘ Afterthat I carried onthe trade for some time on my own account, and 
well they know in the country hereabouts ‘the Raven of Tripolitza.’ But I 
did not likea lonely life; I longed for society, and joined the band of Contro- 
vounisius, whose head, soon after my arrival, was cut off by one of his own men, 
and sold to the government for six thousand drachmas. 

‘‘Tam now with Captain Triculis, with whom thou camest to us to-day. 
Pursued and hard pressed on all sides, our business is very bad; it is difficult 
to do anything worth while, so that we are obliged to be content with plundering 
a few travellers occasionally on the rvad, and then retiring to the mountains.” 

‘“The Raven of Tripolitza” had proceeded thus far when approaching foot- 
falls put an end to his story. Presently, one of the robbers who had gone 
away returned to the camp, driving before him a well-dressed Greek, with 
wounded head, and his hands tied, like mine, behind him. A second robber 
brought the prisoner’s pack-horse with the driver, but after delivering them 
went off again immediately, while the first remained in the camp with us to 
reinforce the guard. 

My companion in misfortune was a tradesman of Tripolitza, who, with 
curses and imprecations complained that he had lost two thousand drachmas, 
with which he was going to Syria to purchase goods, but the further charge of 
which Captain Triculis had undertaken. From him! learned that the robbers 
had posted themselves on the new road to Argos where they had stopped and 
plundered him, and when he was angry with them—as it was natural he should 
be—they broke his head for him and brought him hither. 

The driver of the horse, who was likewise pinioned, took the matter very 
coolly ; he seemed to think it perfectly natural, uttered no complaint whatever, 
but was only concerned about the animal, desiring that the bridle might be fas- 
tened to one of his arms for the sake of security. 

No sooner had the tradesman finished the story of his misfortune, than a third 
robber brought us three countrywomen, and after executing his mission, like- 
wise returned to the theatre of action. The poor creatures, laden with cot- 
ton-wool, were going to Nauplia to market, but were picked up by the rob- 
bers, and probably sent hither for safety, to prevent them from betraying what 
had happened to the trader. 

Never shall J forget the distress of these women, who, though they had no 
lost treasures to bewail, yet conceived that they had every thing to fear for 
their lives and honour. They fell upon their knees, tore out their hair, begged 
most piteously to be set at liberty, and swore by the cross that they were old 
married women. A cold smile on the part of the two guards, and an admoni- 
tion to be quiet, were the only answer to their prayer and lamentations. I strove 
to comfort the poor creatures, but to no purpose; nay, they seemed to look 
npon me, though bound, as an accomplice of the robbers, and then addressed | 
their entreaties and complaints to me, to the no small amusement of our guards. 
As all my representations were unavailing, the scene began to annoy me; I 
harshly bade them be quiet, saying that the robbers were men of honour, who 
would do no harm toinnocent women, and other things of that sort, though I 
was under not much less apprehension than themselves. 

But if my words had been without effect upon the women, they had made so 
much the more favourable an impression upon our guards. The black in parti- | 
cular thought my language ‘“‘very learned,” and plumply told his comrades 
that I was “a Palikar”—a term which has a great many significations among 
the Greeks. Nay, he went still farther in his humanity ; he unbound my hands | 
on his own responsibility, giving me to understand that, having been a soldier 
himself, he knew how to value the word of honour of a soldier, and trusted 
that | would not make any attempt at flight. 

I was once more free! I could have hugged him, ‘‘the Raven of Tripolit- 
za!’’ My natural vivacity now returned ; | ceased to consider my situation as 
dangerous ; nay, it began to be interesting. 

I was going to make the first use of my newly-acquired liberty, namely, to 
take some refreshment out of my bag, when one of the guards gave the signal 
that a fresh convoy was approaching. In my curiosity, [ was about to climb 
one of the walls of rock, when a more than ungentle blow, dealt by my sable 
protector with the butt-end of his piece, brought me back within proper bounds. 
He remarked at the same time that I had better abstain from such evolutions in 
future, otherwise the gun, the butt of which I had tasted, might send me a pill 
that would be sure to keep me quiet. I bowed and held my tongue. 

Presently the new-comers made their appearance—no fewer than five per- 
sons, with two pack-horses, escorted by two robbers, one of whom stayed with 
us to strengthen the guard. The group was composed of an ecclesiastic, an 
officer of the Phalangites, a servant of justice from Tripolitza and a culprit se- 
curely bound with cords, whom he was taking to Nauplia, and the driver of 
the horses. 

They were all pinioned, and the military officer's legs were also tied in such 
a manner that he could take only very short steps, which, with the martial ap- 
pearance of the captain, produced ahighly comic effect. The priest strength- 
ened himself with the consolations of religion, muttering prayers in which he 
contrived very cleverly to introduce the refrain, “* O my bright money !” The | 
captain declared that the profession of highwayman was most ungentlemanly, 
boasted of his exploits during the war of liberation, which had cost some hun- 
dreds of Turks their lives, and lamented the loss of his genuine Damascus blade, | 
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which had fallen into the hands of ‘‘beardless boys.’ No sooner had 

these words passed his lips than he was checked in a very ignominious | 
way by “the Raven,” who cried, ‘Be quiet, Manoli; I know thee!” 
at the same time pulling up some of his luxuriant moustache—an_ insult 
which a Greek is not likely ever to forget. The officer of justice seemed to be 
concerned only about his prisoner, while the looks of the latter visibly brighten- 
ed up more and more every moment. Might not a favourable opportunity turn 
up for recovering his liberty, and might he not hope the best from his moral affi- | 
nity to the conqueror? The horse-driver was perfectly composed : he seated 
himself by his colleague, and both seemed to have no other care than to prevent 
the escape of their beasts. 

In this manner the number of the prisoners had increased to twenty-one, when 
at length, it might be some hours past noon, the otherthree robbers returned to 
the camp, with two men and a young woman, whose appearance bespoke them | 
to be Greeks in good circumstances. These three persons were treated by the 
Klephts with particular attention, I might almost say with respect. The men | 
only were slightly bound ; the woman was at perfect liberty upon her beast ; she | 
was nevertheless in tears, while the men, the younger of whom was wounded in | 
the arm, maintained a gloomy silence. 

** Thou hast made us wait a long while, Anagnosti,” began the leader of the | 
robbers, addressing the elder of the two men; ‘ the young couple seem to have | 
enjoyed themselves at the wedding.” 

At these words all eyes were turned to the young woman, whose personal 
attractions were obvious, in spite of her grief and her red and swollen eyes. | 
Her painfully tender looks were fixed on her bridegroom, who had taken his 
seat upon a stone, while the black was biading up his wound. What must 
have been the pangs that now racked the hearts of these persons, who yester- | 
day, nay, but a few hours ago, had reason to deem themselves the happiest of 
mortals ! 

“ Would I had never seen this day !’’ sighed the old man, who, asI now per- | 
ceived was the father of the bride, and was accompanying his daughter to her 
new abode. ‘ 

“Well, bridegroom,” resumed Captain Triculis, patting the younger man on 
the shoulder, “* Jet us settle the matter at once, that you may be going: itis a 
good way yet to Damala.”’ 

“ have already told you,” was the reply, “ that we have not a hundred 
drachmas about us, much less the two hundred ducats which thon demandest.”’ 

‘“‘T am sorry for it; then I must proceed toa search which I would fain have | 
spared you; or—aye, that will be better still—I'll keep thy wife as an hostage 
till I receive the sum.” ; 
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I went to Nauplia, where I lived for some | 


| the ground, without suffering either of the men to come near her The 


A shriek of horror drew all eyes upon the young bride: at the concluding 


words of the robber she had turned pale, and now sank fainting into the arms of 
one of the band. The entreaties of her father and her husband to untie their 
hands, that they might assist her, were unavailing. | 


‘* We can do that,” said they ; ‘‘ she will not die,” and laid her carelessly upon | 


to talk.” 


“Give him the money,” cried he to the father ; ‘‘ thou seest that it is useless. 
‘‘ | have it not,” he moaned forth in the deepest anguish. ‘ Heaven knows 
that I have nothing but my life.” Papen 

‘Thou hast money about thee, Anagnosti,” rejoined one of the robbers: ‘I. 
know it.” 

“And more than we want,” said the chief. ‘“ I need but search thee and thy. 
baggage, but that is too troublesome. I will take the bride with me, and ye 
may ransom her when it suits you.” , 4 é 

Preparations were actually made to carry this threat into execution, but at last 
paternal affection got the better of the old man’s affection for his money. He 
agreed to pay the ransom required, and, after his hands had been untied, he 
loosed from his waist a belt which he wore under his clothes, and from which he 
took and counted down the two hundred ducats demanded by the Klephts. And 
the robbers were right, for the store of Anagnosti was by no means exhausted by 
this payment. I doubt much whether he would have got off so easily had they 
known how much his purse actually contained. Having pocketed the " 
the leader told his band that their “ day’s work” was done, and bade them get 
ready for starting. We all regarded this injunction as a token of our release ; 
I took up my sporting tackle, and anxiously awaited permission to depart. But. 
the affair was not settled so speedily as we expected ; Captain Triculis deemed. 
it expedient to subject each individual to a special inspection, that he might 
glean from his prisoners any supplementary contribution that took his fancy. 
Of course I was inspected among the rest. 

‘“* Who unbound thee !” asked the robber chief, on perceiving that my hands 
were at liberty. 

“I,” cvolly replied the black who was standing by, and not another word was 
exchanged on that subject. ; 

** Wilt thou go with us!’ said the captain; “ thou hast abilities, and wouldst — 
be satisfied with me.” 

I was extremely sorry of course, that I could not accept this friendly offer, as 
it was not consistent with my views to acquire a glorious name in Grece. 

The Palikar smiled at my reply, thought it not quite unnatural, and at the — 
same time cast some significant looks at the outer-covering of my nether man.. 
They fell upon a pair of capital shooting boots from Marseilles, ofmeater work- 
manship probably than any man had ever yet sported in Arcadia. 

** Patriot,” said the captain with a smile, complacently stroking his moustache 
at the same time, ‘‘ thou wilt not refuse me a token of remembrance: makeme — 
a present of thy boots?” 

I had good cause not to displease the band, for, besides my sporting-tackle, F © 
had about mea gold watch, some rings, and my month’s pay, which I h 
received only two days before, and was therefore particularly anxious to get away | 
—reasons enough for granting this ‘‘request”’ with pleasure. The black onder=_ 
took the part of valet, and pulled off my boots with a dexterity that would have 
done honour to the attendant of a prince. > 

This done, the robbers left us, and we soon lost sight of them upon the wood- » 
ed hills. The prisoners released one another from their bonds, and each went — 
forthwith his own way. The most dejected of the whole party was the culprit | 
from Tripolitza. His hopes had not been realized, and be again started with the: 
officer of justice for Nauplia. a 

My own situation was not one of the most pleasant. I hadto walk without 
boots across stony hills overgrown with brambles, in the company of the t 
and some other persons of low condition, to Tripolitza. We conversed 
our mishap, and I could not help expressing my astonishment at the 
with which six robbers ventured to block one of the most frequented roads, and 
that they couid carry on the trade of detaining and plundering travellers for se- 
veral successive hours without the slightest molestation. 

‘And who is there to hinder them from stopping and plundering quiet peo- 
ple,”’ replied the trader who had been lightened of two thousand drachmas, ‘Kas 
we are no longer permitted to carry arms? The Bavarian soldiers, do you 


pose '—they have something else to do than to attend to our safety. 
neral disarming ordered by the government may have been attended ar 
effects, but for the security of peaceful citizens it is anything bat ial. 
Formerly, when no Greek went ten paces from his house unarmed, such robbe- 
ries as you have witnessed to-day could not have happened ; and I can assure 
you that Anagnosti and his son-in-law, if the woman had not been with them, 
would, though without arms, have held the three robbers a tug.” 

From the same person I learned that Anagnosti was a rich inhabitant of the 
environs of Karithena, that his only daughter had been married a few daya\be- 
fore to a wealthy landholder of Yamala, and that he was accompanying the 
young people to theirhome. The robber had no doubt received intelligence 
his intention, and the principal object of their operations this day had been to 
intercept him. The other persons had most assuredly been seized rather for the 
sake of security than in the expectation of booty, though the opportunity of pro- 
fiting by them had not been thrown away. 

After walking for about an hour my feet were in a lamentable condition, and 
I was heartily glad to reach the village of Aglado-Campo, where, on giving an 
account of my adventure, [ was furnished with a spirited mule, which carried 
me to Tripolitza. 


PUBLIC DINNER TO MR. C. DICKENS, ESQ., AT 
EDINBURGH. 

On the 25th of June, a public dinner was given in the ancient and classic city 
of Edinburgh, to Charles Dickens, the great English novelist, which was at- 
tended by several hundreds of his admirers in that city. Professor Wilson, the 
most eminent writer of Scotland, presided. Some of the speeches were very 
eloquent, and the meeting was a splendid tribute to the genius and character 
of the distinguished author who has within the last few years contributed so 
much to the enjoyment of mankind. Of this dinner we gave a brief account 
last week, but the interest of the subject induces us to proceed in farther de- 
tails, and we now give the speeches of the chairman and of Mr. Dickens, on 
that occasion 

Professor Witson, who, on coming forward, was received with long continued 
cheering, said—IJn rising to propose the health of our distinguished, our illus- 
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| trious guest, I may remark that, as a people, we are distinguished for our nation- 
| ality; we are supposed to be proud—indeed we are supposed sometimes too 


proud of the national character—to be too proud of the achievements which na- 
tive genius has wrought. But we would remark that nothing great or good can 


| ever be expected to be produced in any land of which the natives do not rejoice 


that they were born there—who do not consider their clime and their country as 
the best of all climes and countries urder the sun—who are not attached to the 
customs and habits of their country—who do not reverence the memory of their 
forefathers, and whodo not trust in Providence that their bones may be laid in 
their native soil. But while I hesitate not to express these sentiments, I am 
sure that I may with perfect truth declare that the whole heart of Scotland 
heats with love and admiration for the character of England. I know that in 
our ears it sounds as the most majestic and magnificent of names, which we re- 
joice at all times to welcome, as we do to identify ourselves with her great men, 
whether statesmen, philosophers, poets, or warriors; or whether we are delight- 
ed when, on visiting our country, they bring before us the consummate courte- 
sy and polish of their manners—that consummate courtesy, elegance, and grace, 
which helong more peculiarly tv them, and make them, as it were, the very 
chosen people of the earth. It is to do honor to a son of that illustrious land 
that we are now met together. This is no ordinary assemblage—no mere con- 
fraternity of literary men or authors, who are proud to honor one who has out- 
stripped them all in the race. This meeting is composed of men of different 
professional pursuits, of different characters, of different degrees and kinds of 
mental cultivation and moral culture, but who are all agreed in admiration of 
genius, and capable of sympathising with the victory that his genius has given 
him, and with the pure and noble sentiments which it has immortalised. I shall 


not presume to aay, or to lay claim, or arregate to vurselves, the character of 


being, as it were, the representatives of our country's opinions and sentiments 
regarding our distinguished guest; but [ do not hesitate to say, that wherever 
he may show himself over what we somewhat poetically call broad Scotland, 
there will be a feeling of enthusiasm towards him in all ranks. They will hold 
him as one of thuse original geniuses who has struck out a new path for him- 
self, and introduced a beauty and lustre over many parts esteemed before to be 
barren and desolate, and over which no flower of genius could be supposed to 
blow. And, allow me to say. there is something not inappropriate in the time 
at which we are now met. At this time, the whole country is justly and rightly 
agitated, astir and active with political sentiments I said justly and rightly, 
for every man who loves his country as he ought to do will stand up for its 
cause, whatever may be his peculiar opinions, inspired by a genuine patriotism, 
and desiring nothing shall be done save for his country ’s good—in the midst of 
such feelings as are now rapidly about to spread all over the country—is it not 
delightful that we should hold for a certain season—a sort of truce, in which 
we can speak of subjects that are of everlasting interest—in which we can 
speak of sentiments and feelings which shall blend themselves in the heart and 
bosom of the patriot, and without which he does not deserve the name of a lover 
of his country, for he knows not the power of the genius and soul concentrated 
in the understandings of her gifted sons. Yes, gentlemen, I will say that the 


love of liberty and the love of literatore, are kindred and cognate. I will say 
that the spirit of literature is a free, bold, and independent spirit,—I will say 
that this spirit is sacred to liberty, for it spurns from it every thing that is low, 
mean, and vicious ; all! servility, and all sycophancy. The man of genius stands 


: d eyes | erect, and is not ashamed to show his face anywhere—he is not ashamed to 
i Pa a wane wanted, and I en- of me bridegrecm Sasbed fire : lucky it was for the robbers that his hands | show his face whether in multitodes who may sympathise w th him to the very 
horse. I aed - Au pated ot asad onan id sword, and a white | were bound, and in deed such was the callousness of the miscreants, that had my } top of his bent, or in multitude s who, by their frowns, cd sire to spurn him from 

: z ns, @ exercise, became’ piece been loaded two of them to acertainty would have wallowed in theirblood. | them. No, his bosom is filled with noble and independent thoughts, that bid 









































to all such passing things, for he who prosecutes literature as it ought 

be uted—he to whom Becves has given the gift of genius, feels his 
soul free at all times, rejoices in his might, and rejoices to unfold his wings, 
‘whether in the sunshine or in the storm, and ardently desires that the whole hu- 
man race should enjoy that liberty which is the birthright of all, and by the 
er of which he himself works all those miracles which delight and astonish 


smankind. It would indeed by presumptuous, and altogether unnecessary in me, 
> were I to attempt to draw any thing like a character or picture of the endow- 


ent with which our distinguished guest is mentally gifted. I shall merely say 
this, which you all know, that he is perhaps the most popular writer now alive 


" —in popularity at least he is second to no man of this age. Now, in regard to 


popularity, there are some who pretend even to despise it; perhaps if their opi- 


-nions could be narrowly looked into, and their own characters strictly scanned, 


it would be found that they despised it chiefly on the ground that it was some- 


thing placed very far beyond their own reach, and which, nevertheless, they are 
__ incessantly hankering after —You are still all well aware that there have been 
_-giways men of transcendant genius who have not been popular. It is easy to 
believe, for it is difficult to believe otherwise, that great philosophers have not 
been duly estimated during their own lifetime—it is easy to imagine that some 


of the greatest poets were not popular during their lifetime, from the nature of 
the subjects chosen by them—they desired and required a fit audience, and find- 
ang it not, they were driven to trust to an accumulation of ages for an audience 
*beyond the tomb. It is undeniable, too, that there are various kinds of beauty 
swhich are not immediutely apparent. The popular sense which requires long 
»years of cultivation to open up the popular mind to the perception of such beau 
ty, and you can easily imagine much beauty of a high order, which perhaps will 
never be appreciated by all, for it would scarcely be true to say, that Milton's 
Paradise Lost, or the sublime poems of Dante, are, or ever will be what is 
termed popular. But is there any reason for us to look down with scorn on 
ose productions of genius which are truly popular, and popular on just and 
ight grounds, because they appeal to feelings implanted in human nature, and 
a universal response returted all over the land? 
fs it certainly not necessary, in the first place, before an individual can be 
lar, that he ehell sympathise tenderly and deeply with his fellow-men in 
ever condition, situation, or sphere they may be placed? Is it not ueces- 
that he should prefer the peculiar feelings ; and that while he does not sac- 
e his own feelings to theirs, but catches fresh light and nature from them, 
the assurance that as ‘one touch of nature makes the whule world kin,” so 
hundred touches from the same source will spread his fame uver the land, and 
a lustre that will not die around his grave! What man of genius in his 
despises popularity? No one who has acquired it—gaining, perhaps, with- 
desiring it—but must be proud of receiving it; for he then knows that he 
not written in vain; he takes the praise of living men as an earnest of the 
that shall be bestowed on him in future years; and he rejoices in his po- 
ity, though perhaps in moments of sadness and despondency he may esti- 
it low. It is not inconsistent or mean to strive for the possession of that 
has been gained by the highest minds in arts, in arms, in philosophy ; nor 
it be paltry to seek for possession of that which they are not unwilling that 
hint should be inscribed on their graves. We all know, that if we look 
t either to the history of literature or to the history of mankind, we do meet 
instancee where great popularity has been achieved with, as we are disposed 
jeve, very inadequate powers, and, therefore, very unworthily bestowed. 
e had been some power, and, perhaps, some little genius possessed, and 
ssor had availed himself of some favorable circumstances in the tone 
ure of society of the period—he had endeavored to profit by some of 
those popular gales which were breathing at the time; but the more effectually 
he profited, the more clearly did he show that he had some sail to carry, and that 
his bark had been rigged and was still sea-worthy, had some power of floatage 
that distinguished him above other men. But, in this case, how, J ask you, has 
our ffiénd’s popularity been attained—I say how has it been attained? It has 
bee attained, in the first place, during an age more prolific of great men in 
oetry, and in all the various walks of fiction, than in any other which ever il- 
ustrated the annals of this country. He had formidable competitors and rivals, 
not only amongst those now living, but amongst those who have lived for a cen- 
tury back; and when we look and consider that it is the miad of those people 
he has appealed to, who are not surely ignorant of the immortal efforts of Defoe, 
Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett,—that it was the same nation who had been 
obliged to admire the magnificent creations of Scott, and the creatiun of many 
female Writers who have, in those particular departments of literature, shone 
conspicuous. I say, when we think of these things, and all at once find a man 
whoyas far as I understand, had no external aids to trust to, and a man not pan- 
dering to the corrupt tastes of any party or class, attaining such a popularity — 
@ what, I ask, can the popularity of such a man be attributed but to that insight 





| —that almost Divine insight—into the working of human nature, its passions 
_ and affections, to that comprehensive sou! and tender heart which sympathises 


with all the griefs, sorrows, raptures, joys, and agonies of his fellow men. Yes, 
Gentlemen,—Ladies and Gentlemen,—yes—powers which are expressed in one 
word, the greatest of al! words when applied to an author—originality. With- 
out originality, no man has ever gained a very splendid reputation. It is true 
that some men, with delicacy of sentiment, and with ardent and conscious sen- 
sibility, and with a truthful eye and a feeling heart—with these qualities some 
men had gained considerable reputation; but still, when a man strikes out a 
= for himself, or strikes on some path which, if trodden at all by men's feet, 
as been trodden by the vulgar—it may be tke vicious or the wicked—when 
such a path has been struck out and assiduously and successfully followed, there 
falls upon that man the mantle of original genius, of a power which is felt to be 
great and universal—which speaks to the learned and the unlearned, to the wise 
- and to the foolish—to those whose minds are cultivated in all their powers, and 
to those whoare without any mental! cultivation at all, but who, nevertheless, 
possess the mental development by which they are made sensible of something 
within them, the existence of which they had not before noticed, until the sud- 
den revelations of genius made them familiar with things with which they had 
been conversant ali their life, but of which they had suspected not the power, 
nor the grandeur, nor the pathos. Like all those men whose names I have men- 
tioned, our friend has dealt with the common feelings and passions of ordinary 
meu, in the common and ordinary pathsof life. He has not songht—at least he 
has not yet sought—to deal with thuse thoughts and passions that are made con- 
spicuous from afar, by the elevated stations of those who experience them. He 
has mingled in the common walks of life—he has made hinself familiar with 
the lower orders of society. He has not been deterred by the aspect of vice 
and wickedness, and misery and guilt, from seeking a spirit of good in things 
evil, but has endeavored by the might of genius to transmute what was base into 
what was precious asthe beaten gold. In what is genius made so manifest as 
in detecting in the ordinary occurrences of life—in discovering, in the uninviting 
and flat surface of society, themes which, when touched by a pencil of light, 
are real and studied by those who knew not before the witchery of the faded 
cheek, the solitary sigh, and the tear, among the squalid filth and dregs of life! 
—But I shall be betrayed if I go on much longer—which it would be improper 
for me todo—into sumething like a critical delineation of the genius of our il- 
lustrious guest. I shallnot doso; but I cannot but express, in a few ineffec- 
tual words, that delight which every human bosom feels in the benign spirit 
which pervades all his creations. How kind and good a man he is, I need not 
say, nor what strength of genius he has acquired by that profound sympathy 
with his fellow-creatures, whether in prosperity and happiness, or overwhelmed 
with unfortunate circumstances, but who do not yet sink under their miseries, 
but trust to their own strength of endurance, to that principle of truth, and ho- 
nor, and integrity, which is no stranger to the uncultivated bosom, which is found 
in the lowest abodes in as great strength as in the halls of nobles and the palaces 
of kings. Mr. Dickens is also a satirist. He satirises human life; but he does 
not satirise it tc degrade it. He does not wish to pull down what is high, into 
the neighborhood of what islow. He does not seek to represent all virtue as a 
hollow thing in which no confidence can be placed. He satirises only the selfish 
and the hard-hearted, and the cruel ; he exposes, in a hideous light, that princi- 
ple which, when acted upon, gives a power to men in the lowest grades to carry 
on a more terrific tyranny than if placed upon thrones. 

I shall not say—for I do not feel—that our distinguished guest has done full 
and entire justice to one subject—that he has entirely succeeded where I have no 
doubt he would be must anxious to succeed, in a full and complete delineation 
of female character. Whohas! I suppose, with the single exception of Shaks- 
peare, it is felt that in almost every delineation of female virtue and goodness 
there is always something inadequate—something which does not completely 
fill the desire of our heart, and which does not accord with our own happy and 
blessed experience But this he has done. He has not attempted to represent 
them as charming merely by the aid of accomplishments, however elegant and 

ceful. He has not depicted those accomplishments as the essentials of their 
character, but has spoken of them rather as always inspired by a love of domes- 
tic duty, by fidelity, by purity, by innocence, by charity, and by hope, which 
makes them discharge, under the most difficult circumstances, their duties, and 
which brings over their path in this world some glimpses of the light of heaven. 
T shall proceed no farther in this course, which I again say I intended to avoid, 
and [ shall conclude with a very few words. Mr. Dickens may be assured that 
there is felt for him all over Scotland sentiments of kindness, affection, admira- 
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habits—our holy customs, which have risen and grown and flourished round the 
domestic hearth—that sacred scene, where every virtue attains its full develop- 
ment. In this country there is still an unshaken, heart-felt, awe-struck sense 
of religion ; and when he looks at our kirks in their solitary situations, though 
now not solitary, fur thank heaven they are numerous, he will understand those 
feelings, deever than genius can express, or imagination conceive—Low deep- 
seated in every bosom are those impressions, which while they adorn and ele- 
vate the present life, give hope and consolation to the life that is to come. With 
these few thoughts, inadequately expressed—for { came here unprepared, and 
scarcely able to speak with that energy which I ought to have done, I beg to 
propose the health of Mr. Dickens. 

Mr. Dickens was received with enthusiastic applause. He said—lIf I felt your 
warm and generous welcome less, I should be better able to thank you. If I 
could have listened, as you have listened, to the glowing language of your dis- 
tinguished Chairman—and if I could have heard, as you have heard, the 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” which he has uttered, it would 
have gone hard but I should have caught some portion of the enthusiasm, and 
kindled at his example. But every word which fell from his lips, and every de- 
monstration of sympathy and approbation with which you received his eloquent 
expressions, render me unable to respond to his kindness, and leave me at least 
all heart and nolips. Yearning to respond as I would doto your cordial greet- 
ing—possessing, Heaven knows, the will, and desiring only to find the way— 
the way to your good opinion, favor, and support, has been to me very pleasant, 
a path strewn with flowers, and cheered with sunshine—I feel as if I stood 
amongst old friends whom I had intimately known and highly valued. I feel as 
ifthe deaths of the fictitious creatures in which you have been kind enough to 
express ar. interest, had endeared us to each other, as real afflictions deepen 
friendships in actual life. I feel as if they had been real persons, whose fortunes 
we had pursued together in inseparable connection, and, that I had never known 
them apart irom you. It is a difficult thing fora man to speak of himself or of 
his works. But perhaps on this occasion, I may, without impropriety, venture 
to say a word un the spirit in which mine were couceived. I felt an earnest and 
humble desire, and shall do till I die, to increase the stock of harmless cheerful- 
ness. I felt that the world was not utterly to be despised—that it was worthy 
for living in for many reasons. I was anxious to find, as the professor said, if I 
could, in evil things, that soul of goodness which the Creator has put in them 
I was anxious to show that virtue may be found in the bye-ways uf the world— 
that it is not incompatible with poverty and even with rags—and to keep steadi- 
ly through life the motto, expressed in the burning words of your Northern 
poet— 





The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the goud fora’ that. 

And, in following this track, where could I have better assurance that I was 
right, or where could [ have stronger assurance to cheer me on, than in your 
kindness on this, to me. memorable night. I am aoxious and glad to have an 
opportunity of saying a word iu reference to one incident, in which I am happy 
to know you were iuterested, and still more happy to know though it may sound 
paradoxical, that you were disappointed,—I mean the death of the little heroine. 
When I first conceived the idea of conducting that simple story to its termina- 
tion, I determined rigidly to adhere to it, and never to forsake the end [ had in 
view. Not untried in the death of those we love, I thought what a good thing 
it would be if, in my little work of pleasant amusement, I could substitute a 
garland of fresh flowers for the sculptured horrors which disgrace the tomb. If 
Lhave put into my book any thing which can fill the young mind with better 
thoughts of death, or soften the grief of older hearts—if I have written one word 
which can afford pleasure or consolation to young or old in time of trial, I shall 
consider it as something achieved—something which I shal! be glad to look back 
upon in after life. Therefore. I kept to my purpose, notwithstanding that to- 
wards the conclusion of the story, [ daily received scores of letters of remon- 
strance, especially from the ladies—God bless them for their tender mercies— 
the Professor was quite right when he said that [ had not reached to an adequate 
delineation of their virtues; and I fear I must go on blotting their characters 
in endeavoring to reach the ideal I have in my mind. These letters were, how- 
ever, combined with others from the sterner sex, and some of them were not al- 
together free from personal invective. But notwithstanding I kept to my pur- 
pose ; andam happy toknow that many of those who at first condemned me are 
now foremost in theirapprobation. If I have made a mistake in detaining you 
with this little incident, I do not regret having done so; for your kinduess has 
given me such a confidence in you that the fault is yours and not mine. I come 
once more to thank you; and here I amin difficulty again. The distinction you 
have conferred upon me is one which I never hoped, and of which I never dared 
todream. That it is one which I shall never forget, and that while I live I shall 
be proud of its remembrance, you must well know. I believe] shall never hear 
the name of this noble capital of Scotland without a thrill of gratitude and plea- 
sure. I shail love while I have life her people, herhilis, andher houses, and even 
the very stones of her streets; and if inthe future works which may lie before 
me you should discern—God grant you may—a brighter spirit and a clearer wit, 
I pray you to refer it back to this night, and point to that as a Scottish passage 
forever more. I thank you again and again for the honor you have done me 
and I drink to you all with a heart as full as my glass, and far less easily emptied, 
I assure you 

Mr. Dickens said, I have the honor to be entrusted with a toast, the very 
mention of which will recommend itself to you, [ know, as one possessing no 
ordinary claims to your sympathy and approbation, and the proposing of whica 
is as congenial to my wishes and feelings as its acceptance must be to yours. 
It is the health of our Chairman—and coupled with his name, I have to propose 
the literature of Scotland—a literature which he has done much to render 
famous through the world; and uf which he has been for many years 
—as I hope and believe that he will be for mauy more—a most brilliant and 
distinguished ornament. Who can revert to the literature of Scott and of Burns, 
without having directly in his mind, as inseparable from the subject, and foremost 
in the picture, that old maa of might, with his lion heart and sceptered crutch, 
Christopher North? [am glad to remember the time when I believed him to be 
areal, actual, veritable old gentleman, that might be seen any day hobbling 
along High street, with the most brilliant eye—but this is no fiction—and the 
grayest hairin all the world ; who wrote not because he cared to write—not be- 
cause he cared forthe wonder and admiration of his fellow-men, but who wrote 
because he could not a , it—because there was always springing up in his mind 
a clear and sparkling stream of poetry which must have vent, and, like the 
glittering fountain in the fairy tale, draw what you might was ever at its full, 
and never languished even by a single drop or bubble. I had so figured him in 
my mind, and whe I saw the Professor two days ago striding along the Parlia- 
ment House, I was disposed to take it as a personal offence—I was vexed to see 
him look so hearty—I drooped to see twenty Christophers in one—I began to 
think that Scottish life was all lights and no shadows, and I began to doubt of 
that beautiful book to which I have turned again and again always to find new 
beauties and fresh sources of interest. It has been the happy lot of Scotland 
that her great writers have loved to exhibit her various forms, whether in scenes 
of solitary grandeur or her simple village ways. The mighty genius who lately 
departed from you was equally at home in the wild grandeur of Highland scene- 
ry, in the burning sands of Syria, and in the low haunts of London life; while 
there is not a shepherd or peasant who has not his type immortalised in the verse 
of him whose hand was on the piough while his heart was with the muse. There 
is not a glen or a lonely haunt in the Highlands which has not been visited by 
Christopher in his shooting jacket, with a heart as free and wild as the winds 
that swept overhim. His voice has been heard from the lonely heaths and the 
snow-drifts of the mountains, in the highways of Edinburgh and in the caves of 
the Covenanters. By his genius every foot of ground in Scotland has been pic- 
tured to the dwellers afar off asa fairy land. It is difficult to follow the Pro- 
fessor through all the scenes he has depicted with such exquisite beauty, from 
the varied stores of his rich and teeming fancy ; so that the epitaph of Gold 
smith may be applied to him, that there was no subject but he touched, and 
nothing which he touched that he did not adorn. But the literature of Scotland 
comprises other names which are familiar to you—poets, historians, critics, all 
of the foremost rank. The Learned Lord, whom I am proud to call my friend, 
to whom, by his fine taste and just appreciation of the beauties of an author, 
literature owes so much, and to the generosity of whose nature those who are 
opposed to him have borne high testimony—the author of Matthew Wald and 
Adam Blair, who has lately depicted with a vivid coloring the last days of the 
mighty genius who departed on the banks of the river he loved so well—the 
gentleman who is present amongst us, and who, under the signature of Delta, 
has given the world assurance of a poet, and has raised in us all admiration 
which we would fain be at liberty to increase still further by meeting him oftener 
—these and other names are still included in the toast, which we drink to do 
honor not to them, but to ourselves. 

The meeting separated about 12 o'clock. 
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THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 


By the Countess of Blessington. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. Colburn. 
The ‘Idler in Italy ” will best serve to introduce to the public the “ Idler in 
France ;” it is a continuation of the same work, extracts from the same journal 





tion, and love—and I know, for certain, that the knowledge of these sentiments 
must make him happy ; for I know, though he has been but a short time in our 
country—(and I trust he will be oftener here and for a longer period)-——i know 
well that his heart turns with fondness to the lovely and endearing image cf 
Scotland—I know well that the dream of his past enthusiasm, and of his imagi- 
nation, has been the unequalled beauties and sublimities of our country ; but far 
zeyond them dear to him must be our time-honored institutions—our hallowed 


—without a word even of explanatory Preface. For our own parts, we like it 
better than the preceding volumes. In Italy, the writer was often oppressed by 
the importance of the subject, which could not be dismissed in silence, and was 
yet beyond the grasp and power of an Idler. Here, in Parie and Parisian so- 
ciety, Lady Blessington is more at home—the great requirements were the easy 
facile pencil of a clever sketcher, and in this way she excels. The pictures are 





always pleasant and life-like, without exaggeration or eatravagance—and in the 


pr gress of her narrative she introduces the reader to many distinguished per- 
sons, Englishmen as well as foreigners, and to many social parties, at which 
most persons will be content to look on and listen. But, superadded to these, 
the characteristic merits of her former volumes, Lady Blessington chanced to 
be in Paris during ‘the three glorious days,” and her journal contains a picture 
drawn at the moment of the stirring interests of that eventful time. We shall 
content ourselves with gleaning here and there, in the order set down for us— 
and first a sketch, fresh as life, of a country-town, an inn, and a hostess—or ra- 
ther of Arles, its inn, and hostess, for the scene is strictly local :— 

* Arles is certainly one of the most interesting towns I have ever seen, whe- 
ther viewed as a place remarkable for the objects of antiqvity it contains, or for 
the primitive manners of its inhabitants and its picturesque appearance. The 
quays are spacious and well built, presenting a very different aspect to the 
streets; for the former are very populous, being frequented by the boatmen who 
ply their busy commerce between Lyons and Marseilles—depéts for the mer- 
chandise being erected along them, while the latter are comparatively deserted. 
With this facility of communication with two such flourishing towns, it is ex- 
traordinary that Arles should have so long retained the primitive simplicity that 
seems to pervade it, and that a good hotel has not yet been established here. 
Our good hostess provided nearly as substantial a supper for us last night as the 
early dinner served up on our arrival, and again presided at the repast, pressing 
us to eat, and recommending, with genuine kindness, the various specimens of 
dainties set before us. Our beds, though homely, were clean; and [ have sel- 
dom, in the most luxurious ones, reposed equally soundly. When our courier 
asked for the bill this morning, the landlady declared she ‘knew not what to 
charge, that she was never in the habit of making out bills, and that we must 
give her what we thought right.’ The courier urged the necessity of having a 
regular bill, explaining to her that he was obliged to file all bills, and produce 
them every week for the arrangement of his accounts—but in vain: she could 
not, she declared, make one out ; and no one in her house was more expert than 
herself. She came to us, laughing and protesting. and ended by saying, ‘ Pay 
what you like; things are very cheap at Arles. You have eaten very little— 
really, it is not worth charging for.’ But when we persisted on having her at 
least name a sum, to our infinite surprise she asked, if a couple of louis would 
be too much? And this for a party of six, and six servants, fortwo days! We 
had some difficulty in inducing her to accept a suitable indemnification, and part- 
ed, leaving her proclaiming what she was pleased to consider our excessive ge- 
nerusity, and reiterating her good wishes.” 

Some of the best parts of these volumes are the passages in which the man- 
ners of England and France are contrasted :— 

‘‘ A propos of manners, I am struck with the great difference between those 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen, of the same station of life. The latter treat 
women with a politeness that seems the result of habitual amenity ; the former 
with a homage that appears to be inspired by the peculiar claims of the sex, par- 
ticularised in the individual woman, and 1s consequently more flattering. An 
Englishman seldom lays himself outtoactthe agreeable to women; a French- 
man never omits an opportunity of so doing ; hence, the attentions of the latter 
are less gratifying than those of the former, because a woman, however free 
from vanity, may suppose that when an Englishman takes the trouble—and it is 
evidently a trouble,more or less, to all our islanders to enact the agreeable—she 
has really inspired him with the desire to please. In Frauce,a woman may for- 
get that she is neither young nor handsome; for the absence of these claims to 
attention dues not expose her to be negiected by the male sex. !n England, 
the elderly and the ugly ‘could a tale unfold” of the naiveté with which men 
evince their sense of the importance of youth and beauty, and their oblivion of 
the presence of those who have neither. France is the paradise for old women, 
particularly if they are spirituelle ; but England is the purgatory.” 

On another occasion Lady Blessington observes :— 

“French society has decidedly one great superiority over English, and that is 
its freelom from those topics which too often engross so consi‘lerable a portion 
of male conversation, even in the presence of ladies,in England. I have oftem 
passed the evening previously and subsequently to a race, in which many of the 
men present took a lively interest, without ever hearing it made the subject of 
conversation. Could this be said of a party in England, on a similar occasion. 
Nor do the men here talk of their shooting or hunting before women, as with 
us. This is a great relief, forin England many a woman is doomed to listen to 
interminable tales of slaughtered grouse, partridges, and pheasants ; of hair- 
breadth ‘’scapes by flood and field,’ and venturous leaps, the descriptions of 
which leave one in doubt whether the narrator or his horse be the greater ani- 
mal of the two, aud render the poor listener more fatigued by the recital than 
either was by the longest chase. A dissertation on the comparative merits of 
Manton’s, Lancaster's, and Moore’s guns, and the advantages of percussion locks, 
it istrue, generally diversifies the conversation. Then how edifying it is to hear 
the pedigrees of horses—the odds for and against the favourite winning such or 
such a race—the good or had books of the talkers—the hedging or backing of 
the bettors! Yet all this are women coudemned to hear on the eve of a race, 
or during the shooting or bunting season, should their evil stars bring them into 
the society of any of the Nimrods or sportsmen of the day, who think it not 
unly allowable to devote nearly all their time to such pursuits, but to talk of lit- 
tle else. The woman who aims at being popular in her county, must nut only 
listen patiently, but evince a lively interest in these tnteltectual occupations ; 
while, if the truth was confessed, she is thoroughly ennuyée vy these details of 
them: orif not, it must be inferred that she has lost much of the refinement of 
mind and taste peculiar to the well-educated portion of her sex. I do not ob- 
ject to men liking racing, hurting, and shooting. The first preserves the breed 
of horses, for which England is justly celebrated, and hunting keeps up the skill 
in horsemanship in which our men excel What I do object to is their making 
these pursuits the constant topics of conversation before women, instead of se- 
lecting those more suitable to the tastes and habits of the latter. There is none 
of the affectation of avoiding subjects supposed to be uninteresting to women 
visible in the men here. They do not utter with a smile—half pity, half conde- 
scension—‘ we must not talk politics before the ladies ;* they merely avoid en- 
tering into discussions, or exhibiting party spirit, and show their deference for 
female society by speaking on literature, un which they politely seem to take 
for granted that women are well informed. Perhaps this deferential treatment 
of the gentler sex may not be wholly caused by the good breeding of the men in 
France ; for! strongly suspect that the women here would be very little dispo- 
sed to submit to the nonchalance that prompts the conduct I have referred to in 
England, and that any man who would make his horses or his field-sports the 
topic of discourse in their presence, would soon find himself expelled from their 
society. Frenchwomen still think, and with reason, that they govern the tone 
of the circles in which they move, and look with jealousy on any infringement 
of the respectful attention they consider to be their due.” 

After all, our “‘ impartial Justicer’’ inclines, we think, to decide in favour of 
the best English society :— 

‘‘ There is a repose in the society of clever and refined Englishmen to be met 
with in no other; the absence of all attempts to shine, or at least of the evi- 
dence of such attempts; the mildness of the manners; the low voices, the 
freedom from any flattery, except the most delicate and acceptable of all to a 
fastidious person, namely, that implied by the subjects of conversation chosen, 
and the interest yielded to them ;—yes, these peculiarities have a great charm 
for me, and Mr. Rogers and Mr. Luttrell possess them in an eminent degree. 
The mercurial temperaments of the French preclude them from this calmness 
of manner and milduess of speech. More obsequiously polite and attentive to 
women, the exuberance of their animal spirits often hurries them into a gaiety 
evinced by clever sallies and clever observations. They shine, but they let 
the desire to do so be too evident to admit of thut quietude that forms one of 
the most agreeable, as well as distinguishing, attributes of the conversation of 
a refined and highly-intellectual Englishman.” 

Characteristic differences pervade all classes of society—even the shop 
keepers !— — 

“Tam sometimes amused, but more frequently irritated, by observing the 
maurs Parisiennes, particularly in the shop-keepers. The airs of self-com- 
placency, amounting almost to impertinence, practised by this class, cannot 
fail to surprise persons accustomed to the civility and assiduity of these in Lon- 
don, who, whether the purchases made in their shops be large or small, evince 
an equal politeness tothe buyers. In Paris, the tradesman assumes the right 
of dictating to the taste of his customers; in Lordon, he only administers to 
it. Enter a Parisian shop, and ask to be shown velvet, silk, or riband, to assort 
with a pattern you have brought of some particular colour or quality, and the 
mercer, having glanced at it somewhat contemptuously, places before you six 
or eight pieces of a different tint and texture. You tell him that they are not 
similar to the pattern, and he answers, ‘ That may be ; nevertheless, his goods 
are of the newest fashion, and infinitely superior to your model.’ You say, 
‘ You prefer the colour of your pattern, and must match it.’ He produces half- 
a-dozen pieces still more unlike what you require ; and to your renewed asser- 
tion that no colour but the one similar to your pattern will suit you, he assures 
you, that his goods are superior to all others, and that what you require is oat 
of fashion, and a very bad article, and, consequently, that you had much better 
abandon your taste and adopt his. This counsel is given without any attempt 
at concealing the contempt the giver of it entertains for your opinion, and the 
perfect satisfaction he indulges for his own. You once more ask, ‘If he has 
got nothing to match the colour you require!’ and he shrugs his shoulders and 
answers, ‘ Pourtant, madame, what I have shown you is much superior.’ ‘ Very 
possible ; but nocolour will suit me but this one,’ holding up the pattern; ‘ for 
[ want to replace a breadth of a new dress to which an accident has occurred.’ 
—*‘ Pourtant, madame, my colours are precisely the same, but the quality ot the 





materials is infinitely better!’ and with this answer, after having lost balf en 
hour—if not double that time—you are compelled to be satisfied, and leave the 
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shop, its owner looking as if he considered you a person of decidedly bad taste 
and very troublesome into the bargain. Similar treatment awaits you in every 
shop; the owners having, as it appears to me, decided on showing you only 
what they approve, and not what you seek.” ‘ 

The easy familiarity of servants on the continent must have forcibly struck 
all English travellers ; as forcibly, indeed, as the hard and wide difference which 
exists in England between master and servant startles all foreigners. On this 
subject Lady Blessington, who had abundant opportunities for observation, thus 
comments :— ; 

A French master and mistress issue their orders to their domestics with 
much more familiarity than the English do ; take a lively interest in their wel- 
fare and happiness ; advise them about their private concerns ; Inquire into the 
cause of any depression of spirits, ur symptom of ill health they may observe, 
and make themselves acquainted with the circumstances of those in their es- 
tablishment. This system lessens the distance maintained between masters 
and servants, but does not really diminish the respect entertained by the latter 
towards their employers, who generally find around them humble friends, in- 
stead of, as with us, cold and calculating dependents who repay our hauteur vy 
a total indifference to our interests, and, while evincing all the external appear- 
ance of profound respect, entertain little of the true feeling of it to their mas- 
ters. Treating our servants as if they were automatons created solely for our 
use, and who, being paid a certain remuneration for their services, have no claim 
on us for kindness or sympathy, is a system very injurious to their morals and 
our own interests, and requires an amelioration. But while I deprecate the 
tone of familiarity that so frequently shocks the untravelled English 1 the treat- 
mect of French employers to their servants, I should like to see more kindness 
of manner shewn by the English to theirs. Nowhere are servants so well paid, 
clothed, fed, and lodged, as with us, and nowhere are they said to feel so little 
attachment to their masters ; which can only be accounted for by the erroneous 
system to which I have referred.” 

We have left the personal anecdotes and sketches for another opportunity, 
should it offer; in the meantime we shall give one anecdote of the Princess 
Talleyrand :— 

“When the Baron Denon’s work on Egypt was the topic of general conver- 
sation, and the hotel of the Prince Talleyrand was the rendezvous of the most 
distinguished persons of both sexes at Paris, Denon being engaged to dine 
there one day, the Prince wished the Princesse to read a few pages of the book, 
in order that she might be enabled tosay something complimentary on it to the 
author. He consequently ordered his historian to send the work to her apart- 
ment on the morning of the day of the dinner; but, unfortunately, at the same 
time also commanded that acopy of Robinson Crusoe should be sent to a young 
lady, a protegee of hers, who resided in the hétel. The Baron Denon's work, 
through mistake, was given to Mademoiselle, and Robinson Crusoe was deliver- 
ed tothe Princesse, who rapidly looked through its pages. ‘The seat of ho- 
nour at table being assigned to the Baron, the Princesse, mindful of her hus- 
band's wishes, had no sooner eaten her soup than, smiling graciously, she thank- 
ed Denon for the pleasure which the perusal of his work nad afforded her. The 
author was pleased, and told her how much he felt honoured; but judge of his 
astonishment, and the dismay of the Prince Talleyrand, when the Princesse ex- 
claimed, ‘ Yes, Monsieur le Baron, your work has delighted me; but [ am 
longing to know what has become of your poor man Friday, about whom I feel 
such an interest.’ ” 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 
CHAPTER XLI. 

From the workshoj of the Golden Key, there issued forth a tinkling sound, 
so merry and good-humoured, that it suggested the idea of some one working 
blithely, and made quite pleasant music. No man who hammered on at a dull 
monotonous duty, could have brought such cheerful notes from steel and iron , 
none but a chirping, healthy, houest-hearted fellow, who made the best of 
everything, and felt kindly towards everybody, could have done it for an in- 
stant. He might have been a coppersmith, and still been musical. If he had 
sat in a jolting waggon, full of rods of iron, it seemed as if he would have 
brought some harmony out of it. 

Tink, tink, tink—clear as a silver bell, and audible at every pause of the 
streets’ harsher noises, as though it said, ‘I don’t care; nothing puts me out; 
Iam resolved to be happy.” Women scolded, children squailed, heavy carts 
went rumbling by, horrible cries proceeded from the lungs of hawkers ; still it 
struck in again, no higher, no lower, no louder, no sofier; not thrusting itself 
on peuple’s notice a bit the more for having been outdonne by louder sounds— 
tink, tink, tink, tink, tink. 

It was a perfect embodiment of the still smail voice, free from all cold, 
hoarseness, huskiness, or unbealthiness of any kind; fovt-passengers slack- 
ened their pace, and were disposed to linger near it; neighbours who had got 
up splenetic that morning, felt good-humour stealing on them as they heard it, 
and by degrees became quite sprightly; mothers danced their babies to its 
ringing ; still the same magical tink, tink, tink, came gaily from the workshop 
of the Golden Key. 

Who but the locksmith could have made such music! A gleam of sun 
shining through the unsashed window, and chequering the dark workshop with 
a broad patch of light, fell full upon him, as though attracted by his sunny heart. 
There he stood working at his anvil, his face all radiant with exercise and glad- 
ness, his sleeves turned up, his wig pushed off his shiaing forehead—the 
easiest, freest, happiest man in allthe world. Beside him sat a sleek cat, pur- 
ring and winking in the light, and falling every now and then into an idle doze, 
as from excess of comfort. Toby looked on from a tall bench hard by; one 
beaming emile, from his broad nut-brown face down to the slack-baked buckles 











in his shoes. The very locks that hung around had something jovial in their 
rust, and seemed like gouty gentlemen of hearty natures, disposed to joke on 
their infirmities. There was nothing surly or severe in the whole scene. It 
seemed impossible that any one of the innumerable keys could fit a churlish | 
strong-box or a prison-door. Cellars of beer and wine, rooms where there | 
were fires, books, gossip, and cheering laughter—these were their proper sphere 
of action. Places of distrust, and cruelty, and restraint, they would have left 
quadruple-locked for ever. 

Tink, tink, tink. The locksmith paused at last, and wiped his brow. The | 
silence roused the cat, whu, jumping softly down, crept to the door, and watched | 
with tiger eyes a bird-cage in an opposite window. Gabriel lifted Toby to his 
mouth, and took a hearty draught. ‘ 

Then, as he stood upright, with his head flung back, and his portly chest | 
thrown out, you would have seen that Gabriel's lower man was clothed in mili-| 
tary gear. Gilancing at the wall beyond, there might have been espied, hang- | 
ing on their several pegs, a cap and feather, broad-sword, sash, and coat of | 
scarlet ; which any man learned in such matters would have known from their 
make and pattern to be the uniform of a serjeant in the Royal East-London 
Volunteers. 

As the locksmith put his mug down, empty, on the bench whence it had 
smiled on him before, lie glanced at these articles with a laughing eye, and 
looking at them with his head a little on one side, as though he would get them 
all into a focus, said, leaning on his hammer : ¢ 

‘Time was, now, I remember, when I was like to run mad with the desire 
to wear a coat of thatcolour. If any one (except my father) had called me a 
fool for my pains, how I should have fired and fumed. But what a foot I must 
have been, sure-ly !”” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Varden, who had entered unobserved. 
A man at your time of life, Varden, should know better now.” 
_ “ Why, what a ridiculous woman you are, Martha,” said the locksmith, turn- 
ing round with a smile. 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. V. with great demureness. 
know that, Varden. Thank you.” 

“‘T mean—” began the locksmith. 

Yes,” said his wife, “I know what you mean. You speak quite plain 
enough to be understood, Varden. It’s very kind of you to adapt yourself to 
my capacity, I 2m sure.” 

“Tut, tut, Martha,” rejoined the locksmith ; don’t take offence at nothing. 
I meen, how strange it is of you to ran down volunteering, when it’s done to 
defend you and all the other women, and our own fireside and everybody else’s, 
in case of need.” 

“It’s unchristian,” cried Mrs. Varden, shaking her head. 

**Unchristian !”’ said the locksmith. « Why, what the devil—” 

Mrs. Varden looked at the ceiling, as in expectation that the consequence of 
this profanity would be the immediate descent of the four-post bedstead on the 
second floor, together with the best sitting-room on the first; but no visible 
judgment occurring, she heaved a deep sigh, and begged her husband, in a tone 


of resignation, to go on, and by all means to blasph b as bl 
because he knew she liked it. a a one 


The locksmith did fora moment seem dispose 
great gulp, and mildly rejoined : 

‘**T was going to say, what on earth do you call it unchristian for? Which 
would be most unchristian, Martha—to sit quietly down and let our houses be 
sacked by a foreign army, orto turn out like men and drive ‘em off! Shouldn't 
I be a nice sort of a Christian, if I crept into a corner of my own chimney and 
looked on while a parcel of whiskered savages bore off Dolly—or you— 1” 

When he said “or you,”” Mrs. Varden, despite herself, relaxed into a smile 
There was something complimentary in the idea. 
as that, indeed—” she simpered. 

“As that!” repeated the locksmith. 


} 


* A fool indeed. 


“Of course I am. I 


d to gratify her, but he gave a 


“In such a state of things 


“Well, that would be the state of 








great turban on, would be bearing her off, and, unless the tambourine player was 
proof against kicking and scratching, it's my belief he'd have the worst of it. 
Hahaha! I'd forgive the tambourine-player. I wouldn't have him interfered 
with on any account, poor fellow.’’ And here the locksmith laughed again 
so heartily, that tears came into his eyes—much to Mrs. Varden's indigna. 
tion, who thought the capture of so sound a Protestant and estimable a private 
character as Miggs by a pagan negro, a circumstance too shocking and awful for 
contemplation. 

The picture Gabriel had drawn, indeed, threatened serious consequences, and 
would indubitably have led to them, but luckily at that moment a light footstep 
crossed the threshold, and Dolly, running in, threw her arms round her old fa- 
ther's neck and hugged him tight. 

* Here she is at last !’’ cried Gabriel. 
how late you are, my darling!” 

How well she looked? Well? Why, if he had exhausted every laudatory 
adjective in the dictionary, it wouldn’t have been praise enough. When and 
where was there ever, such a plump, roguish, comely, bright-eyed, enticing, be- 
witching, captivating, maddening little puss in all this world, as Dolly! What 
was the Dolly of five years ago, to the Dolly of that day! How many coach- 
makers, saddlers, cabinet-makers, and professors of other useful arts, had desert- 
ed their fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, and, most of all, their cousins, for 
the love of her! How many unknown gentlemen—supposed to be of mighty 
fortunes, if not titles—had waited round the corner afier dark, and tempted 
Migys the incorruptible, with golden guineas, to deliver offers of marriage fold- 
ed up in love-letters! How many disconsolate fathers and substantial trades- 
men had waited on the locksmith for the same purpose, with dismal tales of how 
their sons had lost their appetites, and taken to shut themselves up in dark bed- 
rooms, and wandering in desolate suburbs with pale faces, and all because of 
Dolly Varden’s loveliness and cruelty! How many young men, in all previous 
times of unprecedented steadiness, had turned suddenly wild and wicked for 
the saine reason, and, in an ecstasy of unrequited love, taken to wrench off door- 
kuockers, and invert the boxes of rheumatic watchmen! How had she recruited 
the king's service, both by sea and land, through rendering desperate his loving 
subjects between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. How many young la- 
dies had publicly professed, with tears in their eyes, that for their tastes she was 
much too short, too tall, too bold, too cold, too stout, too thin, too fair, too dark 
—1tvo everything but handsome! How many old ladies, taking counsel toge- 
ther, had thanked Heaven their daughters were not like her, and had hoped she 
might come to no harm, and had thought she would come to ao good, and had 
wondered what people saw in her, and had arrived at the conclusion that she 
was “going off” in her looks, or had never come on in them, and that she was 
a thorough imposition and a popular mistake ! 

And yet here was this same Dolly Varden, so whimsical and hard to please 
that she was Dolly Varden still, all smiles and dimples and pleasant looks, and 
caring no more for the fifty or sixty young fellows who at that very moment were 
breaking their hearts to marry her, than if so many oysters had been crossed in 
love and opened afterwards. 

Dully hugged her father as has been already stated, and having hugged her 
mother also, accompanied both into the little parlour where the cloth was already 
laid for dinner, and where Miss Miggs—a trifle more rigid and bony than of 
yore—received her with a sort of hysterical gasp, intended for a smile. Into 
the hands of that young virgin, she delivered her bonnet and walking dress 
(all of a dreadful, artful, and designing kind), and then said with a laugh, 
which rivalled the locksmith’s music, “ How glad I always am to be at home 
again!” 

‘‘ And how glad we always are, Doll,” said her father, putting back the dark 
hair from her sparkling eyes, ‘to have you at home. Give me a kiss.” 

If there had been anybody of the male kind there to see her do it—but there 
was not—it was a mercy. 

‘*T don’t like your being at the Warren,” said the locksmith, ‘I can’t bear 
to have you out of my sight. And what is the news over yonder, Doll t” 

‘* What news there is, I think you know already,” replied his daughter. 
am sure you du though.” 

“ Ay?” cried thelocksmith. ‘ What's that ?” 

“Come, come,” said Dolly, ‘*you know very well. I want you io tell 
me why Mr. Haredale—oh, how gruff he is again, to be sure!—has been 
away from home for some days past, and why he is travelling about (we know 
he is travelling, because of his letters) without telling his own niece why or 
wherefore.” 

‘* Miss Emma dvesn’t want to know, I'll swear,”’ returned the locksmith. 

‘“T don’t know that,” said Dolly; “but Ido, at any rate. Do tell me. Why 
is he so secret, and what is this ghost story, which nobody is to tell Miss Emma, 
and which seems to be mixed up with his going away? Now I see you know, 
by your colouring so.” 


“ And how well you look, Doll, and 


“ey 


cold and nobody's appetite very much improved by what had passed, they went 


. 


pleasant, perhaps her dying as soon as possible would be the best endings forall 
parties. ith this affecting conclusion, Miss Miggs shed more tears, and sob- 
bed abundantly. 

**Can you bear this, Varden!” said his wife ina solemn voice, laying dowm 
her knife and fork. 

‘Why, not very well, my dear,” rejoined the locksmith, ‘but I try to keep 
my temper.” 

‘Don’t let there be words on my account, mim,” sobbed Miggs. “ It’s much 
the best that we should part, I wouldn’t stay—oh, gracious me!—and make 
dissensions, not fora annual gold mine, and found in tea and sugar.” 

Lest the reader sould be at any loss to discover the cause of Miss Miggs’s 
deep emotion, it may be whispered apart that, happening to be listening, as 
her custom sometimes was, when Gabriel and his wife conversed together, she 
had heard the locksmith’s joke relative to the foreign black who played the tam- 
bourine, and bursting with the spiteful feelings which the taunt awoke in her 
fair breast, exploded in the manner we have witnessed. Matters having now 
arrived ata crisis, the locksmith as usual, and for the sake of peace and quiet- 
ness, gave in, 

“What are you crying for, girl?” he said. ‘* What’s the matter with you? 
What are you talking about hatred for! JZ dun't hate you; I don't bate any- 
body. Dry your eyes and make yourself agreeable, in Heaven's name, and let 
us all be happy while we can.” 

The allied powers deeming it good generalship to consider this a sufficient 
apology on the part of the enemy, and confession of having been in the wrong, 
did dry their eyes and take it in good part. Miss Miggs observed that she bore 
no malice, no not to her greatest foe, whom she rather loved the more indeed, 
the greater persecution she sustained. Mrs. Varden approved of this meek and 
forgiving spirit in high terms, and incidentally declared as a closing article of 
agreement, that Dolly should accompany her to the Clerkenwell branch of the 
association, that very night. This was an extraordinary instance of her great 
prudence and policy ; having had this end in view from the first, and entertain- 
ing a secret misgiving that the locksmith (who was bold when Dolly was in 
question) would ovject, she had backea Miss Miggs up to this point, in order that 
she might have him at adisadvantage. The mancuvre succeeded so well that 
Gabriel only made a wry face, and with the warning he had just had, fresh im 
his mind, did not dare to say one word. 

The difference ended, therefore, in Miggs being presented with a gown by 
Mrs. Varden and half-a-crown by Dolly, as if she had eminently distinguished 
herself inthe paths of morality and goodness. Mrs. V., according to custom, ex- 
pressed her hope that Varden would take a lesson from what had passed and 
learn more generous conduct for the time to come; and the dinner being now 


on with it, as Mrs. Varden said, “like Christians.” f 

As there was to be a grand parade of the Ropal East London Volunteers that 
afternoon, the locksmith did no more work; but sat down comfortably with his 
pipe in his mouth, and his arm round his pretty daughter's waist, looking loving- 
ly on Mrs. V. from time to time, and exhibiting from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his fuot, one smiling surface of good humour. And to be sure, whe 
it was time to dress him in his regimentals, and Dolly, hanging about bim inall | 
kinds of graceful winning ways, helped to button and buckle and brush him up 
and get him into one of the tightest coats that ever was made by mortal tailor, 
he wasthe proudest father in all England. 

‘*What a handy jade it is !” said the locksmith to Mrs. Varden, who stood 
by with folded hands—rather proud of her husband too—whbile Miggs held-his 
cap and sword at arm’s length, as if mistrusting that the latter might run some 
ave through the body of its own accord; ‘but never marry a soldier Doll, my 

ear.” 

Dolly didn’t ask why not, or say a word indeed, but stooped herhead down very 
low to tie his sash. », 
“| never wear this dress,” said honest Gabriel, “‘ but I think of poor Joe Wil-) 
let. I loved Joe; he was always a favourite of mine. Poor Joe !—Dear heart, 
my girl, don’t tie me in so tight.” 

Dolly laughed—not like herself at all—the strangest little laugh that could be 
—and held her head down lower still. : 

“ Poor Joe!” resumed the locksmith, muttering to himself; “I alwaye wish 
he had come to me. I might have made it up between them, if he had. Ah! 
old John made a great mistake in his way of acting by that lad—a great mis- 
takc.—Have you nearly tied that sash, my dear?” 

What an ill-made sarh it was! There it was, loose again and trailing on the 
ground. Dolly was obliged to kneel down, and recommence at the beginnings) 
‘Never mind young Willet, Varden,” said his wife frowning; “you might » 
find some one more deserving to talk about, I think.” 
Miss Miggs gave a great sniff tothe same effect. . 
“Nay, Martha,” cried the locksmith, “don't let us bear too hard upon him. 





‘* What the story means, or is, or has to do with it, I know no more than you, 
my dear,” returned the locksmith, ** except that it’s some foolish fear of little 
Solomun’s—which has, indeed, no meaning in it, I suppose. As to Mr. Hare- 
dale’s journey, he goes, as I believe—”’ 

“Yes,” said Dolly. 

‘“‘ As I believe,” resumed the locksmith, pinching her cheek, “ on business, 
Doll. What it may be, is quite another matter. Read Blue Beard, and don't 
be too curious, pet; it’s no business of yours or mine, depend upon that ; and 
here’s dinner, which is much more to the purpose.” 

Dolly might have remonstrated against this summary dirmissal of the subject, 
notwithstanding the appearance of dinner, but at the mention of Blue Beard 
Mrs. Varden interposed, protesting she could not find it in her conscience to 
sit tamely by, and hear her child recommended to peruse the adventures of 
a Turk and Mussulman—far less of a fabulous Turk, which she considered 
that Potentate to be. She held that, in such stirring and tremendous times | 
as those in which they lived, it would be much more to the purpose if: 
Doliy became a regular subscriber to the Thunderer, where she would have | 
an opportunity of reading Lord George Gordon’s speeches word for word, 
which would be a greater comfort and solace to her, than a hundred and fifty 
Blue Beards ever could impart. She appealed in support of this proposition to 
Miss Miggs, ther in waiting, who said that indeed the peace of mind she had 
derived from the perusal of that paper generally, but especially of one article of 
the very last week as ever was, entitled ‘‘ Great Britain drenched in gore,”’ ex- 
ceeded all belief; the same composition, she added, had also wrought such a: 


| comforting effect on the mind of a married sister of hers, then resident at Golden 


Lion Court, number twenty-zivin, second bell-handle on the right-hand door 
post, that, being in a delicate state of health, and in fact expecting an addition 
to her family, she had been seized with fits directly after its perusal, and had 
raved of the Inquisition ever since ; to the great improvement of her husband 
and friends. Miss Miggs went on to say that she would recommend all those 
whose hearts were hardened to hear Lord George themselves, whom she com- 
mended first, in respect of his steady Protestanism, then of his oratory, then of 
his eyes, then of his nose, then of his legs, and lastly of his figure generally, 
which she looked upon as fit for any statue, prince, or angel, to which sentiment 
Mr. Varden fullysubscribed. 

Mrs. Varden having cut in, looked at a box upon the mantle-shelf, painted in 
imitation of a very red-brick dwelling-house, witha yellow roof ; having at top 
a real chimney, down which voluntary subscribers dropped their silver, gold, or 
pence, into the parlour ; and on the door the counterfeit presentment of a brass 
plate, whereon was legibly inscribed ‘‘ Protestant Association :’’—and looking at 
it, said, that it was to her a source of poignant misery to think that Varden ne- 
ver had, of all his substance, dropped anything into that temple, save once in se- 
cret—as she afterwards discovered—two fragments of tobacco-pipe, which she 
hoped would not be put down to his last aceount. That Dolly, she was grieved 
to say, was no less backward in her contributions, better loving, as it seemed, to 
purchase ribbons and such gauds, than to encourage the great cause, then in such 
heavy tribulation; and that she did entreat her (her father she much feared 
could not be moved) not to despise, but imitate, the bright example of Miss 
Miggs, who flung her wages, as it were, into the very countenance of the Pope, 
and bruised his features with her quarter’s money. 

“Oh, mim,” said Miggs, ‘don’t relude to that. 
that nobody should know. 
mite. 


I had no intentions, mim, 
Such sacrifices as I can make, are quite a widder’s 
It’s all I have,” cried Miggs with a great burst of tears—for with her 
they never came on by degrees—* but it’s made up to me in other ways: it’s 
well made up,” 

This was quite true, though not perhaps in the sense teat Miggs intended. 
As she never failed to keep her self-denial full in Mrs. Varden'’s view, it drew 
forth so many gifts of caps and gowns and other articles of dress, that upon 
the whole the red-brick house was perhaps the best investment for her sinall 
capital she could possibly have hit upon ; returning her interest, at the rate of 
— or eight per cent. in money, and fity at least in personal repute and 
credit. 

“You needn't cry, Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden, herself in tears ; “ you needn't 
be ashamed of it, though your poor mistress 1s on the same side.” 

Miggs howled at this remark, ina peculiarly dismal way, and said she knowed 
that master hatedher. That it was a dreadful thing to live in families and have 
dislikes, and not give satisfactions, ‘That to make divisions was a thing she 
could not abear to think of, neither could her feelings let her do it. That if 
it was master’s wishes as she and him should part, it was best they should 
part, and she hoped he might be the happier for it, and always wishes him well, 
and tha: he might find somebody as would meet his dispositions. It would be 
a hard trial, she said, to part from such a missis, but she could meet any suffer- 
ing when her conscience told her she was inthe rights, and therefore she was 








things directly. ven Miggs would go. Some black tambourine-player, with a 


wiiling even to go that lengths. She did not think, she added, that she 


If the lad is dead indeed, we'll deal kindly by his memory.” 

‘A runaway and a vagabond!” said Mrs. Varden. 

Miss Miggs expressed her concurrence as before. 

‘‘A ronaway, my deer, but not a vagabond,” returned the locksmith in a gem- 
tle tone. ‘He behaved himself well, did Joe—always—and was a handsome 
manly fellow. Don’t call him a vagabond, Martha.” 

Mrs. Varden coughed—and so did Miggs. 

‘« He tried hard to gain your good opiniun, Martha, I can tell you,” said the 
locksmith smiling, and stoking bis chin. ‘‘ Ab! that he did. It seems but 
yesterday that he followed me out to the Maypole door one night, and begged 
me not to say how like a boy they used him—say here, at home, he meant, 
though at the time, [ recollect, I didn’t understand. ‘And how's Miss 
Dolly, sir?’ says Joe,” pursued the locksmith, musing sorrowfully, ‘ Ab ! 
Poor Joe!” 

‘Well, I declare,”’ cried Miggs. ‘Oh! Goodness gracious me!” 

‘* What's the matter now?” said Gabriel, turning sharply to her. 

‘‘ Why, if here an't Miss Dolly,” said the handmaid, stooping down to look 
into her face, ‘‘a giving way to floods of tears. Oh mim! oh sir. Realy it’s 
give me such a turn,” cried the susceptible damsel, pressing her hand upon her 
side hy the palpitation of her heart, “that you might knuck me down with 
a feather.” 

The locksmith, after glancing at Miss Miggs as if he could have wished to 
have a feather brought straightway, looked on with a broad stare while Dolly 
hurried away, followed by that sympathising young woman: then turning to 
his wife, stammered out, *‘Is Dolly ill? ave I done anything? Is itmy 
fault?” 

“Your fault !”’ cried Mrs. V. reproachfully. 
haste out.” 

‘What have I done 1” said poor Gabriel. “It was agreed thas Mr. Ed- 
ward’s name was never to be mentioned, and I have not spoken of him, 
have I!” 

Mrs Varden merely replied that she had no patience with him, and bounced 
off after the othertwo. The unfortunate locksmith wound his sash about him, 
girded on his sword, put on his cap, and walked out. 

“Tam not much of a dab at my exercise,” he said under his breath, “but 
I shall get into fewer scrapes at that work than at this. Every man came into 
the world forsomething ; my department seems to be to make every woman cry 
without meaning it. It's rather hard!” 

But he forgot it before he reached the end of the street, and went on with a 
shining face, nodding to the neighbours, and showering about his friendly greet- 
ings like mild spring rain. 


“* There—You had better make 


CHAPTER XLII. 

The Royal East London Volunteers made a brilliant sight that day : form- 
ed into lines, squares, circles, triangles, and what not, to the beating of drums 
and the streaming of flags; and performed a vast number of complex evolu- 
tions, in all of which Serjeant Varden bore a conspicuous share. Having 
displayed theit military prowess to the utmost in these warlike shows, they 
marched in glittering order tothe Chelsea Bun-house, and regaled iu the adja- 
cent taverns until dark. ‘Then at sound of drum they fell in again, and return- 
ed amidst the shouting of His Majesty's lieges to the place from whence they 
came. 

The homeward march being somewhat tardy,—owing to the unsoldierlike be- 
havivur of certain corporals, who, being gentlemen of sedentary pursuits in pri- 
vate life and excitable out of doors, broke several windows with their baynots, 
and rendered it imperative on the commanding officer to deliver them over to @ 
strong guard, with whom they fought at intervals as they came along,—it was 
nine o'clock when the locksmith reached home. A hackney-coach was waiti 
near his door ; and as he passed it, Mr. Haredale looked from the window a 
called him by his name. , 

“The sight of you is good for sore eyes, sir,” said the locksmith, stepping 
uptohim. “I wish you had walked in though, rather, than waited here.” 

“There is nobody at home, I find,’ Mr. Haredale answered; ‘* besides, I de- 
sired to be as private as I could.” ‘ 

‘“‘Humph!” muttered the locksmith, looking round at his house. ‘‘ Gone 
with Simon Tappertit to that precious Branch, no doubt.” 

Mr. Haredale invited him to come into the coach, and, if he were not tired or 
anxious to go home, to ride with him @ iittle way that they might have some 
talk together. Gabriel cheerfully complied, and the coachman mounting his box 
drove off. 

“ Varden,” said Mr. Haredale after a minute’s pause, “ you will be amazed 
to hear what errand I am on; it willseem a very strange one.” 

“ T have no doubt it’s a reasonable one, sir, and has a meaning in it,” replied 
the locksmith ; “ or it would not be yours at all. Have you just come back to 
town, sir?” 





could long survive the separations, but, as she was hated and looked upon un- 
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inging no news of Barnaby, or his mother?” said the locksmith dubious- 
“Ah! you needn’t shake your head, sir. It wasa wild-goose chase. 
d that, the first. You exhausted all reasonable means of discovery 
when they wentaway. Tobegin again after so long a time has passed is hope- 
less, sir—quite hopeless.” 

“Why, where are they?” he returned impatiently. ‘‘ Where can they be? 


Above ground ?” 


“God knows,” rejoined the locksmith, ‘“‘ many that I knew above it five 
years ago, have their beds under the grass now. And the world is a wide 
place. “its a hopeless attempt, sir, believe me. We must leave the disco- 


d very of this mystery, like all others, to time, and accident, and Heaven’s 


pleasure.” ; 

“Varden, my good fellow,” said Mr. Haredale, “ I have a deeper meaning 
in my present anxiety to find them out, than you can fathom. It is not a 
mere whim; it is not the casual revival of my old wishes and desires ; but an 
earnest solemn purpose. My thoughts and dreams all tend to it, and fix it in 
my mind. I have no rest by day or night; I have no peace or quiet ; I am 
haunted.” 


4 His voice was so altered from its usual tones, and his manner bespoke so much 


emotion, that Gabriel, in his wonder, could only sit and look towards him in the 
" darkness, and fancy the expression of his face. 

‘Do net ask me,” continued Mr. Haredale, ‘‘to explain myself. If I were 

to do so, you would think me the victim of some hideous fancy. It is enough 
that this is so, and that I cannot—no, I can not—lie quietly in my bed, without 
doing what will seem to you incomprehensible.” 

“Since when, sir,” said the locksmith after a pause, “has this uneasy feel- 

been upon you!” 
: r. Haredale hesitated for some moments, and then replied: ‘Since the 
ight of thestorm. In short, since the last nineteenth of March.” 

As though he feared that Varden might express surprise, or reason with him, 

hastily went on: 

‘You will think, [ know, I labour under some delusion. PerhapsI do. But 
‘it is not a morbid one; it is a wholesome action of the mind. reasoning on ac- 
‘tual occurrences. You know the furniture remains in Mrs. Rudge’s house, and 
‘that it has been shut up, by my orders, since she went away, save once a-week 
‘or so, when an old neighbour visits itto scare away the rats. Iam on my way 

now.” : 
“For what purpose ?” asked the locksmith. 
“To pass the night there,” he replied; ‘‘and not to-night alone, but many 
s. This is a secret which I trust to you in case of any unexpected emer- 
You will not come, unless in case of strong necessity, to me; from 
to broad day, I shall be there. Emma, your daughter, and the rest sup- 
me out of London, as I have been until within this hour. Do not undeceive 
. This isthe errand I am bound upon. I know I may confide it to you, 
a rely upon your questioning me no further at this time.” 
ith that, as if to change the theme, he led the astounded locksmith back 
the night of the Maypole highwayman, to the robbery of Edward Chester, 
the reappearance of the man at Mrs. Rudge’s house, and to all the strange 
«s which afterwards occurred. He even askedhim carelessly about 
man’s height, his face, his figure, whether he was like any one he had ever 
like Hugh, for instance, or any man he had known at any time-—and put 
questions of that sort, which the locksmith, considering then as mere de- 
to engage his attention and prevent his expressing the astonishment he 
answered pretty much at random. 
length they arrived at the corner of the street in which the house stood, 
where Mr. Haredale, alighting, dismissed the coach. ‘If you desire to see me 
safely lodged,” he said, turning to the locksmith with a gloomy smile, ‘“ you 
ean.” 

Gabriel, to whom all former marvels had been nothing in comparison with 
this, followed him along the narrow pavement in silence. When they reached 
the door, Mr. Haredale softly opened it with a key he had about him, and closing 
it when Varden entered, they were left in thorough darkness. 

ped their way into the ground-floor room. Here Mr. Haredale 
struck a light, and kindled a pocket taper he had brought with him for the pur- 

e. It was then, when the flame was full upon him, that the locksmith saw 
for the first time how haggard, pale, and changed he looked ; how worn and 
thin he was; how perfectly his whole appearance coincided with all that he had 
said so strangely as they rode along. It wasnot an unnatural impulse in Ga- 
briel. after what he had heard, to note curiously the expression of his eyes. It 
was perfectly collected and rational ;—so much so, indeed, that he felt ashamed 
of his'tmomentary suspicion, and drooped his cwn when Mr. Haredale looked to- 
wards him, as if he feared they would betray his thoughts. 

‘Will you walk through the house?” said Mr. Haredale, with a glance to- 

S 7 window, the crazy shutters of which were closed and fastened. 
¢ low.” 


” 





¢ re was akind of awe about the place, which would have rendered it dif- 


“ficult to speak in any other manner. Gabriel whispered ‘ Yes,” and followed 


( him up stairs. 


Everything was just as they had seen it last. There was asense of closeness 
from the paclocion of fresh air, and a gloom and heaviness around, ae though long 
imprisonment had made the very silence sad. The homely hangings of the 

is and windows had begun to droop; the dust lay thick upon their dwindling 
folds ; anddamps had made their way through ceiling, wall, and floor. The 
boards creaked beneath their tread as if resenting the unaccustomed intrusion ; 
nimble spiders, paralysed by the taper’s glare, checked the motion of their hun- 
dred legs upon the wall, or dropped like lifeless things upon the ground ; the 
death-watch ticked aloud ; and the sgampering feet of the rats and mice rattled 
behind the wainscot. 

As they looked about them on the decaying furniture, it was strange to find 
how vividly it presented those to whom it had belonged, and with whom it was 
once familiar. Grip seemed to perch again upon his high-backed chair; Bar- 
naby to crouch in his old favorite corner by the fire ; the mother to resume her 
usual seat, and watch him as of old. Even when they could separate these ob- 
jects from the phantoms of the mind which they invoked, the latter only glided 
out of sight, but lingered near them still; for then they seemed to lurk in 
closets and behind the doors, ready to start out suddenly and accost them in 
their well remembered tones. 

They went down stairs, and again into the room they had just now left. Mr. 
Haredale unbuckled his sword, and laid it on the table, with a pair of pocket 
pistols ; then told the locksmith he would light him to the door. 

“ Bat this is a dull place, sir,” said Gabriel, lingering ; ‘‘ may no one share 
your watch ?” 

He shook his head, and so plainly evinced his wish to be alone, that Gabriel 
could say no more. In another moment the locksmith was standing in the 
street, whence he could see that the light travelled up-stairs, and soon return- 
ing to the room below, shone brightly through the chinks in the shutters. 

If ever man were sorely puzzled and perplexed, the locksmith was, that night. 
Even when snugly seated by his own fireside, with Mrs. Varden opposite in a 
night-cap and night-jacket, and Dolly beside him (in a most distracting disha- 
bille) curling her hair, and smiling as if she had never cried in all her life and 
never could—even then, with Toby at his elbow and his pipe in his mouth, and 
Miggs (but that perhaps was not much) falling asleep in the back-ground, he 
could not quite discard his wonder and uneasiness. So, in his dreams—still 


there was Mr. Haredale, haggard and careworn, listening in the solitary house 
to every sound that stirred, with the taper shining through the chinks until the 


day should turn it pale and end his lonely watching. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ATROCIOUS PROCEEDINGS AT THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, of July 10. 





The mode in which the Irish elections are suffered to be conducted, ought 
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which are mentioned in the Queen’s speech as matters upon which her Majesty 
desires to collect the deliberate opinions of her subjects. 

In Ireland, on the contrary, all the practical labours of O'Connell, are em- 
ployed to stir up the embers of rebellion, and to procure the separation of the 
two countries by the repeal of the Union; to destroy the influence of Eng- 
land, and to advance the supremacy of the Popish church upon the ruins of 
the Protestant cause. Does this man put forward the “big and little loat,” 
and condescend to raise the cry of ‘‘corn-laws,” as the ministers have most art- 
fully done in England? No. The O'Connell logic is the bludgeon and the 
pike ; ‘‘ the death's head and the cross-bones,” joined to anathemas and excom- 
municatiohs upon such as are reluctant to poll for him. Such are the means by 
which he hopes to assist ministers in enlarging their majority, and thus ena- 
bling them to maintain office. 

The quocungue modo rem was in former times the maxim of the griping, the 
avaricious, and the sordid, who suffered no impediment of principle or common 
honesty to stand between them and the amassing of money. This maxim is now 
applied for the first time by the whigs to political objects, and this direct traitor 
to the church and state,—this man who has committed himself up to the chin 
in the most open sedition, if not rebellion, is thus encouraged to proceed in 
gaining the election for himself and dependents,—by holding out such points 
and objects to them as can only be obtained through the means of revolution 
and bloodshed. 

And can it, indeed, be possible that this man is supported in his present at- 
tempt by certain influential whig noblemen? Do not these noblemen know, — 
indeed does O’Conneli make any secret of it,—that his avowed purpose is to 
tear aaunder the British alliance, to banish our matufactures from Ireland, and 
to destroy the Protestant church and religion? Can it be true, as alleged, that 
he receives the support of the ministers in this most revolutionary and treason- 
able attempt, and that he is assisted by money, and by all the patronage of go- 
vernment office, to effect his successes at electicns; all the candidates at which 
are bound by an obligation to procure the repeal of the Union, and to bring 
about all the consequences which must flow from the ruin and degradation of 
England ? 

It is well known that this man has formed a committee of repeal as the main 
wore by which he proposes to succeed in Ireland, and that he has had the 
audacity to address this committee in the following language :— 

After boasting ‘that the glorious revolution of 1782 was carried” (among 
other means) by ‘‘the combination for the exclusion of English goods,” and ** by 
the embarrassments of Britain from the American war,” the Repeal Committee 
“ submit” — That the manufacture movement can be made as successfully now 
as then.” The next point which the Repeal Committee ‘‘submit” is yet more 
monstrous and disgusting :—‘ That the discontents in Canada and England her- 
self—the wars and disaffection of India (every day increasing)—the threatening 
attitudes of America and France—show that before long the foreign relations 
of England may be as auspicious to the obtaining Irish independence as they 
were in ’82.” He next proceeds to say,—‘' That the sufferings of the people 
from insecurity of tenure have so increased, and are so great, and that none but 
an Irish parliament will give fixed holdings to the Irish people is so certain, that 
we have, in these two facts alone, a greater force for combining the people into 
one body, constitutionally determined to obtain nationality, than the men of ’82 
had.” *‘* That the organisation of the people in every parish in Ireland into as- 
sociates, members, and volunteers, so as fo give them one will and one voice, is 
the only means of bringirg their power and opportunities to bear constitution 
ally for the accomplishment of repeal ; and that such organisation can be moat 
rapidly carried on by the repeal wardens, with th: influence and co-operation of 
the Irish clergy, upon whom the success of the cause mainly depends.” ‘* That 
further, you are requested to take every opportunity of pressing on the peasant- 
ry the nature and importance of the tenure question ; that repeal alone can set 
tleit. And, once Ireland is organised, be who will in office, she will be in a 
condition to demand legislative independence.” 

It must surely be unnecessary to admonish the ministers, that these address- 
es are not only unconstitutional and illegal, and if the Irish government were 
conducted with any due vigour ought immediately to be encountered by the ut- 
most severity of the law, and to be met by an instant prosecution of all the par- 
ties concerned. 

A repeal committee is of itself an unlawful association, and in more vigour- 
ous times would have been met by the prompt indictment of al) parties who 
should continue and come forward with the avowed -object of dissolving the 
integrity of the empire. But to all thisthe whig ministers are now compelled 
to submit, and instead of prosecuting, they join hand in hand to cheer on, and 
encourage the very man who is aiming the most deadly blow at the dignity and 
efficiency of the British empire. 

The progress, as it is called, of a manufacture movement is equally illegal, 
and if carried into effect, in Ireland, could only add to the misery of that most 
distressed people, by throwing thousands out of employ, and by banishing what 
little capital the present system of terror and apprehension has allowed to re- 
main inthat unhappy country. But what shall we say or think of a government 
which permits such an address to be issued, and which still acts as the friend and 
auxiliary of a man, who thus openly seeks the ruin and impoverishment of the 
whele nation ? 

Again, what shall we say of the man, or rather master of the government, 
whom the ministers, in return for his destructive and deadly patronage and sup 
port, gorge with the disposition of all offices in the excise, customs, and stamps 
in Ireland ; who appoints to all commissionerships : and without whose concur- 
rence, if report speaks truly, not an Irish bishopric, a deanery, or a valuable 
church living is filled up? What shall we say, when the underlings and tools 
of this man, during the time he is employed in his ministerial ‘job of the elec- 
tion, are permitted to encourage the electors in language like that which we 
have above quoted ? 

“The discontents in Canada and England,” say the repeal committee, are 
in truth to be regarded by the Irish as a solid acquisition of repeal strength, 
and the part of the armoury and well-tempered weapons with which England 
is to be struck to the ground at the fitting opportunity. Watch your opportu- 
nity, say the conspirators and O'Connell, and avail yourselves of it. Vote, in- 
deed, for the whigs now, and give Lord Melbourne his majority ; but when the 
ignorance and intemperance of these ministers shall have provoked Canada in- 
to rebellion (observe, the newly-proposed timber duties are working well for 
you) then strike your vlow; demand the repeal of the Union, or resort to the 
alternative of rebellion— 

“ Excepit incautum, patriasque obtruncat ad aras.”’ 

Again, “return the whigs, and you will have an opportunity to follow your 
own course in the next parliament—but you must return them, or a measure 
will be employed against you which will go near towards disarming you for 
ever. At present your registries are examined and unchecked; you have your 
full swing alike before the revising officers and the hustings, and almost every- 
thing is in your favour; whilst political matters are hourly turning up to 
strengthen and hearten you Observe, my lads, the wars and disaffection in 
India—the threatening attitudes of America and France—are not all these so 
many contigencies which may turn up to your profit?’ Again, let us say, 
for we are here quoting in substance, though not in terms, what must we 
think of the suicidal policy of the whig government in supporting a man who 
thus openly avows purpozes which must go immediately to the root of the 
prosperity and greatness of the British empire, and lays that long and certain 
train of mischief which must one day manifestly explode in a sanguinary strug- 
gle for the renewal of British predominance in Ireland? For let this tho- 
rough demagogue and incendiary rest assured that Ireland shall, in any event, 
continue a portion of the British empire, let his own subtle treason plot what it 
may. 

But what shall we further say to O'Connell's audacious proposal for organis- 
ing the people in every parish in Ireland, so as to give them ‘‘ ONE VOICE AND 
onE wit.” Is not this incipient rebellion, and ought ministers to hold any 

















commerce with the man who proposes and sanctions this mischief, except by 


justly, according to the opinion of our most able and respectable correspondents, | confronting him face to face in a criminal court of trial, and by directing the 
to expose ministers to an impeachment by the House of Commons, when that public prosecutor to do his immediate duty? 


body shall assemble, as it no doubt will, under a conservative majority in Au- 


gustnext. Defeated in the English and Wel 


If this be not rebellion or insurrection in its first stage, or at least, what 


sh counties asthe ministers have | in law is called a misprision of treason, we know not what is? An attempt 


already been, and will still further be, they can alone cling to an Irish ma- | to array a populace and overawe a government by the application of rode force 
jority ; this they are fallaciously taught to expect will amount to an equal | has always been regarded by the laws as one of the highest offences against 


set-off against their losses in Great Britain; and thus by the aid of O'Con- | the public peace and safety of individuals. 
nell, enable them to nullify and defeat the loud adverse expression of public | 


opinion in the counties of England, Wales, and the major part of Scotland 


Now let us for a moment consider the principles and purposes of this man, 


And this upon the strongest rea- 
son. Government subsists only upon opinion of power; and it is obvious 
| that it could not continue to exist throughout a day if the physical strength of 
| the mob and the populace could be at any time arrayed against it at the will of 


not tacitly concealed, but openly divulged, by whose sUpport and influence | one or more individuals. 


the ministers expect to be borne up against the surge under which they are | 


now sinking. 


Are the questions discussed in Ireland, in O'Connell's addresses to the elec- 
tors, and at the hustings, sober, political questions,—questions relating to | 
sugar, and the corn-laws? Is there any mentionof the Canada timber trade, 
or any allusion to freedom of religious opinion? Is the attention of the 
Irish electors, called together by their popular patron, addressed to the benefits 
of free trade, and the unrestrained circulation of labour in the markets of the 
United Kingdom! Are these the constitutional objects and matters of grave 
deliberation, which are addressed to the British electors, and which have excited 
such considerable agitation through England, Wales, and Scotland? Arc 


these, also, the objects which O'Connell has thought proper to address to the 
consideration of his priests and united Irishmen? No suchthing. The topics 
addressed to the Irish by this political incendiary have no relation whatever to 
those great national interests which have been brought before the consideration 


of parliament, nor to any of those points which have led to the dissolution, or | 


It is not many years ago when Major Cartwright, an old radical, was in- 
| dicted and convicted for a proposal to convene the people of Warwickshire on 
| a certain spot on a given day to petition for annual parliaments; and the 
King’s Bench then laid down the law, that the calling of conventions of this 
| kind together by individuals, whether they assemble or not, were seditious 
misdemeanours, and punishable by law as such. The major of that day, a 
well-dressed and well-meaning radical on the whole, was in consequence sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned. 

Whilst ministers permit such a course to be pursued in the Irish elections, 
| can any man doubt that a selfishness, and desire of place, are manifestly 
| exhibited, at the expense of all integrity and honour, and at the sacrifice, not 

only of all constitutional principle, but of all decency and self-respect 1 


| The Globe, ministerial paper, of the 13th, thus consoles itself. We present it 
| in conformity to our usual practice of giving the opinions on both sides. 
Let us look our position boldly in the face, and we shall at once see that <0 


far from there being in it anything discouraging, it includes all that can be 
wished to insure a certain and early reinstatement of a Liberal government—if 
those advantages are duly improved. The Tory majority will be wnder forty. 
From that number it is certain at least ten seats (reckoning twenty on a division) 
will be restored to the Liberals on petition. Of this we speak advisedly, from 
a knowledge of the reckless proceedings of the returning officers or their de- 
puties, in some places, and of the flagrant, tangible bribery practised by the 
Tory agents, and fortunately detected, beyond the possibility of denial, in others. 
With the obvious embarrassments arising from a Sovereign confessedly hostile 
to a Tory government—a Cabinet divided upon some of the points essential to 
carry out the policy to which Sir Robert Peel is already pledged—a rampant 
party in the Church, clamorous for penal restrictions upon the Catholics, and 
for increased power to themselves—which he dare not concede, while his re- 
fusal to do so will provoke further expressions of the hate they cannot now con- 
ceal—the manufacturers compelled to close many of their mills, and to work 
others short time, for want of markets for their produce ; while the operatives 
and their families are experiencing the pressure of aggravated privation and 
suffering from the want of adequate employment, and are excited to discon- 
tent, disaffection, and outrage by the promptings of deferred hope, which has 
nearly issued in settled despair, reading their doom, as they imagine, in the 
powerful combination of monopolies, on the shoulders of which the Tories 
have been raised to power, as the reward of their pledged support to ensure 
to them perpetuity—while Ireland, like a sleeping volcano, in the bosom of 
which are concealed the elments of national agitation, threatens to burst 
forth into extended action. To preserve the peace between parties thus pre- 
pared to engage in mortal strife, a large increase of military force will be re- 
quired for the preservation of the peace. The towns and villages of Ireland 
will again bristle with bayonets, and Sir R. Peel’s government in that country 
will be an exhibition of weakness, tottering to its fall. The presence of an 
extensively increased military power will be a con‘ession of a deplorable desti- 
tution of moral strength ; of which his opponents will know how to avail them- 
selves to increase his embarrassments. These are but a part of the difficulties 
which oppose his course. Add to these an opposition unprecedented in num- 
bers and vigour. Before such a host a far stronger government than any Sir 
R. Peel can hope to form would become vulnerable—that which he will be abla 
to furm must speedily give way. 

The probability of a Tory advent has long been a result rendered familiar to 
our minds by the tendency of events too obvious to be mistaken. The Liberals 
needed this temporary defeat to rouse them from apathy. Her Majesty’s present 
ministers have placed before them a prize worthy to excite their ardour. They 
have supplied a rallying point, around which the Reformers may marshal their 
forces, concentrate their energies, and proceed to glorious and successful combat. 
The reign of Toryism will be short—if the Liberals, true to themselves and to the 
cause with which they have been identified,are disposed to do their duty to the go- 
vernment which retires, only to be restored with new powers, by the strength of 
which the combined class interests will be forced to abandon to exclusive advanta- 
ges they possess. The depressed trade and commerce of the country, with the thou- 
sands who suffer from that depression, will be raised from their prostrate state,and 
the body of the nation, with the immense interests involved in its prosperity, will 
prove that no government can command the support of the people, which is 
founded on the professed intention to ‘* protect’? afew at the expense of the 
many, and to enrich individuals, at the price of exposing the industrial classes of 
the community to the terrors of starvation. 


Latest Lutelligence. 


Daniel O'Connell and his colleague Hutton have been defeated in Dublin, and 
two Conservatives returned by the following vote : 

West, (Consery.) 3.860 O'Connell, (Rad.) 3,692 

Gregan, (do.) 3,839 Hutton, (Whig) 3,662 
Belfast has also elected two Conservatives—one over Lord Belfast. 


Yorkshire West Riding has elected Conservatives over Lord Morpeth and 
Milton. Poll: Wortley 13,165; Denison 12,780. Milton 12,080; Morpeth 
12,031. The Minister at the foot of the poll. 

Lord Howick, eldest son of Earl Grey,has been defeated in the county election 
for Northumberland. 

O'Connell's Letter Relative to his Defeat.—“ F ellow-citizens and Irishmen,— 
The enemies of [reland—the base Orange faction—have triumphed ; they have 
carried their ends by the basest bribery and corruption; but, blessed be God, 
their triumph has given a greater impulse to the darling object of my life—re- 
peal. Be not daunted, my friends ; a petition will unseat the exterminators of 
yourselves and your holy and sacred religion. Ireland cannot bear my absence 
from the house at this crisis, even for a moment ; | have therefore accepted the 
representation of the honest men of Meath; but Hutton, the honoured friend of 
his country, will prosecute a successful petition.—Your faithful friend and ser- 
vant, D. O'ConneE.t.” 
‘« Merrion- square, July 10. 

London, July 10.—That Sir Robert Peel will have inthe new Parliament a 
majority exceeding sixty, and probaby not less than seventy, appears to us to be 
by this time a matter of absolute certainty. But we have no doubt whatever 
that even if the majority were less, even if it were no greater than forty or 
thirty, the Conservative leader would still be able to govern the country, and 
to carry through Parliament those measures which he might esteem necessary 
for the public welfare, so long as he conducted his Government upon really Con- 
servative principles — Times. 

We this day publish the revenue accounts for the year and quarters ended 
5th July, 1840 and :841. The quarter ended 5th July, 1841, as compared with 
the quarter ended 5th July, 1840, exhibits a decrease of £3661. In the Customs 
there is a decrease of £289,348, in the Stamps a decrease of £48 830; while 
in the Excise there is an increase of £83,360, in the Taxes £382,888, and in 
the Post-office £19,000. The year ended 5th July, 1841. as compared with 
the year ended 5th July, 1840, exhibits a decrease of £524,640; but taking 
the ordinary revenue, only a decrease of £287,407. The decrease on the year’s 
revenue is, in the Customs £856 991, in the Post-office £545,000 ; while the 
increase in the Excise is £431,020, in the Stamps £31,664, and in the Taxes 
£649.471. The decrease in the Post-office for the year is easily accounted for, 
the reduction having commenced with the third quarter of the year ended 5th 
July, 1840. 
The late Queen of Hanover.—The Leipsic Gazette, mentions the following 
circumstances attending the death of the Queen of Hanover; “ Her Majesty 
ceased to breathe at half-past 12 o’clock on the 29th. She expired with the 
greatest tranquillity, surrounded by all the Royal family, except the King, who 
had left her apartment a short time before the final catastrophe. Her Majesty 
had expressed a wish to see once more her two sons, Prince Frederick of Prus- 
sia, by Her Majesty’s first consort, and Prince de Solms, but this desire was 
not gratified, as they could not arrive till to-day. Her Majesty was born at 
Hanover in the same Palace in which she drew her last breath. Although her 
family had two days previously been prepared for the final event, those who 
were present at the deathbed scene are at a loss for sufficiently expressive 
words to describe the painful effects of the separation on the King, the Heredi- 
tary Prince, and the Duchess of Dessau, her Majesty’s daughter. 

Sir Charles Adam.—It is now pretty geuerally believed that Sir Charles 
Adam succeeds to the West Indies, Halifax, and Newfoundland command, and 
will probably take his passage in the Pique frigate. In the meantime a 72 gun 
ship (report has it the Malabar or Illustrious) will be brought forward for his flag, 
and commanded by Captain Ellice. Captain Boxer will succeed Commodore 
Peter John Douglass at Jamaica, as Commodore of the second class; or, as 
some state, he will go tothe Lakes in Canada, as successor to Captain Sandom. 
It is romoured that Sir Philip Durham will replace Sir Robert Stopford in the 
Mediterraneaa.— Naval and Military Gazette. ; 

Sir Henry Pottinger and Admiral Sir Wm. Parker arrived at Alexandria on 
the 17th June and proceeded at once to Suez. It had been mentioned by Sir 
Henry that he proceeded to China with full powers as sole plenipotentiary ; 
that he intended to go right to Pekin to settle matters with the Emperor in per- 
son; and would also insist on similar facilities for a direct communicatiun being 
given to the ambassadors of all other European Powers. 


The report that Sir Robert Peel will commence his reform of the tariff by @ 
reduction of the duties on coffee gains ground. All objections to a reduction 
of the duty on Brazilian coffee are removed by the fact that it is now imported 
via the Cape, on payment of the East India duty. Whether the expectant pre- 
mier will adopt the scale of reductions proposed in 1840 by Mr. Labouchere is 
however, doubtful. 

Major General Sir John Harvey, K.C.B., who was appointed Governor of 
Newfoundland on the 29th of April last, has been placed upon the staff for the 
purpose of commanding the trocps in that island. He is to repors direct to the 
commander of the forces ia Canada, and not throngh the general officer at 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, who is of junior standing to him in the army. 
—Umted Service Gazette. 

Upper Canada Committee for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. — 
From the third annual report of this society, just published, it appears that much 
eood has been effected by the Episcopal Missionary Clergy in the river districts 





of Upper Canada The extracts from the journals of the Rev. F. Osler, Mr. 
Bartlett, and the Rev. B. C. Hill, carry with them ample evidence of the efforts 
of the society. In addition to the sermon preached by the Rev. Robt. Montgo- 


mery, the incumbent of St. Jude’s, on Sunday evening last, other efforts are im 





full activity on behalf of the society. 
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Messrs. Colls, Thompson, and Harries, bill-brokers, London, suspended pay- | 
ment on Monday. Though the firm seems to have carried on a fair amount of 
business, it was not of decided eminence. 


Death of Mrs. Mountain.—This once charming English singer died on Sa- | 
turday last at her residence in Hammersmith, at a very advanced age, highly 
respected and deeply lamented by a numerous circle of friends. She made her 
first appearance, as Miss Wilkinson, at the Haymarket Theatre, in 1782, with 
very great success ; and at Covent-garden in 1786, where she became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Mountain, leader of the band, to whom she was married, and 
who survives her. Mr. Monntain is one of the principal second violins belong- 
ing to the Philharmonic band. Mrs. Mountain retired from the stage in 1815. 

Major General Sir George Henry Frederick Berkeley, K. C. B, is to suc- 
ceed to the command of the troops in the Jonian Islands, upon the return home 
of Lieutenant General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., and K. C. B., whose period 
of service as Lord High Commissioner and Major General in the Staff has ex- 
pired, and who is shortly expected to arrive in this country. Our readers are 
aware that Sir Howard has been replaced in his capacity of Civil Governor by 
the Right Honourable J. A. S. Mackenzie, late Governor of Ceylon. 


An accident, by which fifty-one persons were drowned, occurred on Tuesday, 
at Rotherham, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. A large barge was about to 
be launched from the building-yard of a Mr. Chambers. One hundred and fifty 
men and boys were on deck. On the removal of the supports, the barge, In- 
stead of gliding sidelong down the slips, capsized, and went into the water 
keel-uppermost. Nearly two thirds of those on board were thrown out to a | 
distance, and picked up by the boats that went directly to their assistance ; but | 
the remainder were enclosed and kept under the water by the barge’s bulwarks, 
and were drowned long before she could be righted. | 

The Late Failures in France-—The Tribunal du Commerce has formally | 
declared the bankruptcy of Messrs. Merrantier Brothers, and nominated syndics | 
or assignees. The debts of the firm, which had establishments at London and | 
Marseilles as well as in Paris, are said to amount to about 7,000,000f. One of 
the partners is reported to have been arrested at the moment he was abscond- 
ing with bills to the value of 140,000f. The Droit says that a house of high 
respectability in Paris, which is a loser of 2,000,000f by the above failure, and 
to which allusion was made the other day in an article quoted by us from the 
Temps, is likely to effect such an amicable arrangement, that its head, who is 
overwhelmed with despair by this catastrophe, will be able tu resume busi- 
ness. 

More Failures.—The failure of a house in Lombard street, agent to some of 
the banks in the Channel Islands, was announced this morning, and also the 
stoppage of the firm of Merentier, Tokenhouse-yard, extensively engaged in 
the West India and Continental trade. The suspension of the first-named 
house is said to have arisen out of the failure of Messrs. Colls & Co., bill- 
brokers, who had been gvarantees for their acceptances. 


Galignani’s Messenger contradicts the statement of Madame Catalani’s 
death, and says that her friends will be glad to hear that letters from her resi- 
dence at Florence have been received on the 25th ult., at which time she was 
in excellent health. 


The Earl of Cardigan was balloted for as a member of the Senior United 
Service Club on Tuesday. There were 28 black balls and 166 white balls. 
The noble Earl was therefore rejected, and cannot again be proposed for ten 
years. Fourteen other candidates, and among them the major of the 11 Hus- 
sars, were all admitted. 


The Emperor of Russia has assumed the title of ‘‘ Defender of the Chris- 
tians in the East.” ‘ 


The marriage of Miss Peel, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Robert | 
Peer, Bart, M. P., and Viscount Villiers, M. P., was solemnised this morn- | 
ing. 

The marriage of Lord John Russell, and the daughter of the Earl of Minto, | 
takes place at Minto House, about the 20th of the present month. 

The Devastation war steam vessel, of 1000 tons, was launched at Woo!- 
wich, on Saturday week. She is 180 feet long. 

The Duchess of Kent has intimated her intention of returning to England | 
previously to the 17th of next munth, it being the anniversary of her royal | 
highnese’s birthday. | 

Orders have been issued from the Lord Chamberlain’s Office for the Court to | 
go into mourning on the 8th inst., for the Queen of Hanover, which is to con- | 
tinue till the 29th inst. 

Accounts from Berlin of the 2d July state that the journey of the King of 
Prussia has been countermanded, with the exception of that to Silesia, which | 
wi!l take place in the month of September, when the king will command in per- 
son the manceuvres of a corps of from forty to fifty thousand men. The whole | 
Prussian court, with several monarchs will assist, as well as several foreign 
generals, Russian, Austrian, English. 


The Augsburg Gazette says that Russia has not consented to join in the pay- 
ment of the 8009/. a year pension to Don Carlos. Naples has also refused, on 
the ground that it pays a pension to Don Sebastian. 

A letter from Vienna, of the 29th ult., announces the failure of the house 
of Steiner and Co., one of the most extensive banking establishments in that 
city. 

A correspondent of the Augsburg Gazette, at Rome, contradicts the state- 
ment of Don Miguel having renounced his claim to the crown of Portugal, 
and says that the prince is about to leave the capital either for Modena or 
Naples. 

The Portuguese Government is about to increase the import duty on foreign 
goods and manovfactures, with the view of protecting native industry. The in- 
crease on the present duties will vary from 33 to 11 per cent. 


The Eastern Question. —The London Herald of the 14th says :—We hasten 
to inform the public that the new treaty for the settlement of the affairs of the 
East was signed yesterday afternoon at the Foreign Office, by the representa- 
tives of the five powers—Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia. 

Spain.— Madrid, July 5.—The Senate is still occupied with the Guardian- 
ship Bill, but the debate is drawing towards a close, and will terminate to mor- 
row at farthest. It is supposed that the two chambers will unite on the 7th or 
8th instant, in order to proceed to the election of a guardian or guardians to 
her Majesty Queen Isabella II. 

The Augsburgh Gazette of the 7th inst. states that ‘the victory which the 
Russians obtained lately in Circassia cost them a prodigious loss of life, the 
mountaineers having opposed a most determined resistance. The Russians 
finally remained masters of the field in consequence of having brought forward 
fresh troops, but the victory did not produce a favourable impression upon the 


army, who perceived that the sacrifices made were not compensated by the ad- 
vantages obtained.” 


























The political situation of France offers little deserving of particular notice. 
An emuete had occurred at Toulouse—which was soon quelled—having its 
origin in the objections raised by the people to the Government taking a new 
census of houses, shops, doors and windows for the purpose of correcting the 
taxation list. The large loan had not yet been opened in Paris. | 

Paris, July 12.—The Moniteur publishes the following telegraphic de- 
spatches :— “* Mostaganem, July 3. 
“The Governor-General of the French Possessions in the North of Africa to 

the Minister of War: 

“The Oran division, which set out from Mostaganem for Mascara on the 
7th of June, returned here on the 27th in a sanitary condition, which is satis- | 
factory, when the marches and labors it has executed are taken into account. 
The number of invalids left at Mascara, or brought to Mostaganem, does not | 
exceed 400. The division did not go to Saida, because it learnt that the fort 
had been evacuated and partly destroyed. It was judged more useful to pursue | 
the great tribe of the Hachem, from whom Abd-el-Kader takes his origin, and 
who have conferred on him his power. It had never experienced the effects 
of war, and had been the most ardent to break through the peace. Pursued 
for several days, it threw itself into the frontier of the desert; its horsemen, to 
the number of 3,000, having tried to cover its retreat, experienced some losses. | 
The army then collected the harvests in the plain of Eghres, in order to supply 
Mascara with grain and straw. Atthe same time works for the establishment 
of Mascara were executed. Mill-stones were collected in the neighbourhood, 
and in a short time we shall have mills enough to make flour for a division of | 
8,000 men. Our affairs are going on well, but there bas been no submission of | 
any tribes. The division set off agein for Mascara with a large convoy. Itis 
to collect harvests for fifteen days, with which to supply that place. ; 

War-Office. July 13 —6th Regt. of Dragoon Gds.—Cor E. Warriner, to be 
Lieut., by pur., v. Lord Gifford, who rets. ; F Hankey, 
pur.,v. Warriner. 12th Regt. of Lt. Drags.—C. Sutton, gent., to be Cor., | 
by pur.,v. Clifton, prom. 16th Regt. of Foot.—Lieut. A. Munro, to be Capt., | 
without pur., v. Brown, who rets. upon full-pay. 18th Foot.—Capt. Sir H. 
Darell, Bart., from the 47th Ft., to be Capt., v. Mitford, whose prom., on the | 
9th of April, 1841, has been cancelled ; Ens. W. P. Cockburn, to be Lievt., 
by pur, v. Sir Harry Darell, prom. in the 47th Ft.; M. J. Haymen. gent , to 
be Ens., by pur, v. Cockburn. 31st Foot.—Serg.-Maj. S. Bennison, to be | 
Quartermaster, v. S. Palmer, who rets. upon half-pay. 47th Foot —Lieut. 
W. W. Rooke, to be Capt., by pur., v. Newcombe, who rets. : 


; Lieut. Sir H. | 
Darell, Bart., from the 18th Ft., to be Capt., by pur., v. Skipwith, a a . | 





gent., to be Cor., by 


Lieut. H. M‘Nally, to be Cept., without pur., v. Sir H. Darell, app. to the 18:b 








terford has returned two Conservatives instead of Whigs. 


| what condition are they now? 


| ed dislike to the tories, and to Sir Robert Peel in particular. 


|treaty. All our readers doubtless recollect how offensive that treaty was to | 
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treaty of July 15th have declared that treaty annulled, and the alliance ¢ 
quent on it dissolved. : 

‘‘ We are assured that, in afew days, the protocol of London, of which 
inexact accounts have been given by the press, will be signed by France, 
by this document the powers who signed the treaty of July 15th will make 
necessary declaration ; and it is in consequence of this declaration that a 
| aan will be signed, proclaiming the closing of the two straits of 
tinople.” 

The Morning Herald of the 14th announces that the new treaty for the 
tlement of the Eastern affairs was signed the day before by the plenipotentiaries 
of England, Russia, &c. This is probably the treaty or protocol which the 
French journal above quoted from alludes to. 

We have said that the Eastern question is satisfactory as regards the Euro- 
pean powers; but it is certainly not so as regards the Turkish empire, which \ 
seems to be in a state of insurrection from one extremity to the other. The re- 
bellion in the island of Candia is most formidable, and the Ottoman troops have z 
been frequently worsted by the excited inhabitants. The following extract of = 
private letter from Candia, dated the 14th ult. will give some idea of the nature” 
of the warfare that is waging. 


Che Albion. 


Ft.; Ens. J. W. Austen, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Rooke; Ens. W. R.N. 
Campbell, from the 92d Ft., to be Lieut., v. M‘Nally; J. H. Lowndes, gent. 
to be Ens., by pur., v. Austen. 58th Foot.—Second Lieut. A. Rush, from the 
87th Ft.,to be Lieut., without pur., v. Hardy, prom. 87th Ft.—Gent. Cadet 
R. L. Turner, from the Royal Military College, to be Second Lieut., without 
pur., v. Rush, prom. in the 58th Ft. 88th Ft.—Lieut. G. V. Maxwell, to be 
Adjt., v. Fowler, decsd.; Ens. W. Bayley, to be Lieut., without pur. ; Gent. 
Cadet ©. P Cobbe, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., v. Bayley. 
92d Ft.—Gent. Cadet W. C. Lyon, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ens., without pur., v. Campbell, prom. in the 47th Ft. ist West India Regt. 
—J. N. Peto, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Mackay, app. to the 79th Ft. 
Unatt —Brev.-Maj. H. Welman, from the 57th Ft., to be Maj., without pur. 
Hospital Staff.—To be Staff Surgeons of the Second Class.—Asst.-Surg. W. 
I. Breslin, from the 9th Regt. of Lt. Drags.; Asst.-Surg. T. Foss, from the 
38th Regt. of Ft.; Asst.-Surg. G. Ledingham, from the 24th Regt. of Ft. ; 
Asst.-Surg. T. D. Hume, M. D., from the 43d Ft. 
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‘ The war since our last has increased into an inveterate conflict in the 
tains of Spakia. On the 4th the Turks who had entered on these heights were, 
suddenly attacked in the rear, and all their courage was inadequate to defend ) 
them from the masses of stones and branches and trunks of trees which were 
hurled down upon them from the summits by their almost invisible enemies. 
detachment of 300 Arabs was, as it were, engaged between two inace 
mountains, and forced to surrender. In other points also the Turks were 
with an irresistible resistance, and compelled to fall back. The insurgents 
timate their own losses upon this day at from 300 to 400 men, but make 
of the Mussulmans, including prisoners, amount to between 1,000 and 1, 
On the 13th another battle was fought. 


The Sultan, it is said, has been obliged to surrender to Mehemet Ali the 
cities of Arabia for safe keeping, he being unable to protect them from 
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The Great Western, with wonted regularity, arrived on Thursday at noon, 
having made her passage from Bristol in less than fifteen days. She brings us 
London papers to the 14th inst. 

The elections have nearly terminated, and present a continued gain for the 
Conservatives. In Ireland the results have been more favourable than was ex- 
pected, for Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Hutton have been beaten in Dublin, and Wa- 
Mr. O'Connell was, 
however, returned for the county of Meath. Disturbances have been prevalent 
in many places, attended with some loss of life, events always to be deplored. 
One of the latest accounts gives the following returns :— 














Tories. Whigs. native hordes that surround them, which the Pasha has readily engaged to do. 

English counties. ...........2.20 oscccess 116 22 The real strength of the Turkish empire would seem to be situated at Alexa 

, va ui PUPP REET RTE POLES ae .~ dria, and not Constantinople. Lord Palmerston has not yet seen the end 
TOIENO «woe cere ence cece cere cree cocecece these Eastern difficulties. 

€ j 
re stv este nnes ss ¥Strs SER REEN ™ pik The prospects with regard to the crops in Great Britain now begin to cause 
332 256 considerable anxiety. The anticipations of the Spring are not likely to be re- 
, — van alized to their full extent, and although there is not cauee for serious desponden- 
; vty eee ¢7°°°* 5 So Sanaa : _ |dency, it is yet evident that the crops will scarcely be of average greatness. 
wen sige Chronicle of the 13th, (Ministerial paper) admits the following | ,, a htt hee of lets heen very wet one, after a degree of drought whieh 
The returns received up to twelve o'clock last night were— parched the early blade, and the instances are not few in which the recent heavy 
Reformers. Tories. rains have laid prostrate valuable fields of grainin theear. The harvest will 
pe a 176 166 therefore be somewhat protracted, and expectations may be formed that a dry 
a. Counties -...-...--.----+--+- 4 4 period for housing will make amends for present somewhat ‘“ untoward” ap- 
eS RA! 20 pearances. Speculations in the advance of grain incline to the belief that du- 
nme tian ties will be shortly diminished, and we perceive that a good deal of foreign 
257 337 wheat and flour are changing hands. The hay harvest has not been very suc- 
Tory Majorit at 0 cessful inthe northern parts ; there being a difference of from three to five 

ere ee _ 


weeks between the ripening of the hay crops in Kent and Sussex, and those of 
Northumberland and the lowlands of Scotland. The journals of the eastern 
part of England speak moie cheerily on this subject, intimating that the late 
rains have rallied the crops greatly, that the second hay crops will be abundant, 


The following is another reckoning ; it shows a similar result, and we give 
it as exhibiting a coincidence with the other two, and proving their authenti- 
city :— 

ENGLAND AND WALEs. 











Conservative members returned up to this morning. ............-..- 283 and that the corn harvest will be an early one ; but they also express a doubt 
PO | eee opens he eee Pe ee 195 that the crops of all kinds will be inferior to those of last year. 
P 
— aan apne ad So. Cee ne a p. The following are the Jatest quotations : 
' "ital ais acs Seslealians Wales, * ee 500 | Wheat (British and Irish) per Bushel....--...---.- 93s. 4d.to 10s. 8d. 
per eee te lm Do. (Foreign, and duty paid).....-...-...--++ 8s. 3d. to 10a, 9d. 
Conservative members returned up to this morning.....-.......-.- 19 Do. (In bond)....-...---.-.. cose <°s tain 4 “ od. pe: A... a--° 
RS” NRT |. SRO NNR, RRR ian 27 Flour (British and Irish) per 280 lbs..........-..-- ee ; “2. 
Returns not yet received................-- A Ae RR ee 7 Do. (Foreign and duty paid) per bushel of 196 lbs.. 248. 6d. to 35s. 
Total monbers for Seotlend . . ) Se > alnietalagaaeaiptel staat ae eee The treaty of Commerce between the Netherlands and Texas has been re- 
Sonservative members returned up to this morning Oy eer ots 30 cently published ; it contains twenty-two articles to the following effect, viz :— 
Liberal ditto. ...... tne eee eee eee eee eee cere eee eee nnn 32 1 to8. A firm alliance between the two countries; free liberty and security 
ae -~ yet coor bag ah RRNA chunaIehes uke 43 for the ships of war and merchant vessels of each country to enter 
eal members for Ireland... ...- ..00 2000 cern eceencne oone 108 | a ports, rivers, &c., of the other, but not the right of coasting 
Total members of the House of Communs............--- «.-- 658 | trade; vessels of either country not to be subject to higher port char- 


All accounts then agree in representing that Sir Robert Peel will have a ma- 
jority upon a division of 60 or 70 votes, a number sufficient to enable him to 
carry on the business of the House. 

But the ministerial journals, although they all admit they have lost the ma- 
jority, persist in the belief, or affect to do so, that the tory ascendency will be 
of short duration. There will be a reaction, they affirm, in the public mind 
within six months—an affirmation much easier made, we think, than proven. 
We do not see the evidence of this belief, fur in the midst of the elections 
another quarter’s revenue is made up which exhibits another falling off. There 
is nothing that alarms the public mind in England more than such deficiencies in 
the income of the country, as it shows that the government is spending beyond 
its means, and that the loss must be made good by borrowing, an alternative 
repugnant to the provident feelings of the British people. The Whigs have 
been in office ten years, during the greater part of which the revenue has been 
in avery unsatisfactory state ; but of late years the defalcation has been most 
alarming. Accounts taken from Parliamentary papers published in May last 
present the following appalling statement :— 


ges, light money, &c., at the port or ports of the other; equality of duties on 
exportation and importation with those of the nation exporting or importing ; 
no higher rates of duties than other nations; intercommunion of privileges 
great as the most favoured of other nations. 

9to 12. Free leave to trade ; protection of persons and property ; toleration 
in the exercise of religion on either side. 

13 to 20. Six months notice to residents in the event of friendly relations be- 
ing disturbed ; consuls to be admitted to usual privileges ; assistance to be af- 
forded in salvage or wreck ; the usual articles as to trade in time of war, and 
to the prevention of contraband trading ; right of search, under convoy, not le- 
gal; protection to each of prizes brought into port. 

21 and 22. Treaty to be in force eight years, and one year further after either 
party giving notice of termination ; and agreement as to signature. 





We are persuaded that the speeches of Professor Wilson and Mr. Diekens, 
delivered at the public dinner given to the latter at Edinburgh, and which will be 
found in our columns to-day, will be read with interest and satisfaction. The 


i inci ich will not admit of con- 
In 1838 the deficiency was £1,428,000 Professor sets out with a noble principle, and one whic ‘ . no . mit of con 
In 1839 ‘ ; j 430,000 travention, namely, that love of country is an essential feature of every mind 
In 1840 1,457,000 which leads to elevation and distinction of character. He next alluded in vivid 
In 1841 1,851,000 


terms to the varied character of the guests then present, as proof of the gene- 
rality as well as extent of the respect in which the talents of Mr. Dickens are 
held; from thence he proceeded to advocate that laudable love of popularity 
which is the grand stimulus to an honourable and distinguished career, and con- 
cluded a most elegant speech by touching first on Mr. Dicken’s literary merits,and 
next on the beautiful alchemy of that gentleman by which he changed the most 
forbidding and disgusting scenes and persons into matters of ph lanthropy and 
lessons of the purest feeling virtue. The reply of Mr. Dickens ie one in which 
unaffected modesty of sentiment, is blended with firmness of purpose, and the 
whole address is turned with an elegance of diction which shew him to be inti- 


mate with refinement of expression, and grateful feelings. He compliments the 
Professor, under the name of Christopher North, with a fidelity and truth of lan- 
guage which will find an echo in the hearts of all who have been delighted over 
the ** Noctes Ambrosiane.”’ The feast itself, as well as the manner in which 
it was conducted, confer equal honour on the entertainers and on their distin- 
guished guest. 

Music.—Mr. Atwill, No. 201 Broadway, has just published in a superior and 
very beautiful style several pieces of Mr. Russell's music. They consist of the 
following :—The Gambler's Wife; words by Dr. Coates, dedicated to Dr. 
Washington. Old King Time ; words by G. P. Morris, music by Mr. Russell. 
Will nobody marry me; words by G. P. Morris, music by Mr. Russell. 


This must be added to the national debt, which together with the twenty 
millions laid out to buy negro emancipation, makes a formidable addition to 
the permanent burthens of the country. A thinking people, as the English 
are, cannot fail to recollect that for many years previous to the advent of the 
whigs, the tory ministries appeared with their Budget announcing regularly 
increase of revenue, with decrease of taxation ; nay, in the very last year of 
the tory rule, there was an actual surplus of three millions sterling! Nothing 
indeed, could be more satisfactory than the finances of the country, when the 
Dake of Wellington went out of office in the autumn of 1830. But in 


The adherents of the cabinet still place great reliance on the Queen’s reput 
The Court, they 
say, will be decidedly hostile, and the hostility will be as annoying as the ladies 
can make it! We have too much reliance on the good sense of her Majesty to 
suppose that she will resort, for the sake of pique, to any such unconstitutional 
proceedings, or permit others to doso. By Mr. Cunard’s steamer we shall 
learn the final result of the elections. 

The Eastern Question wears a satisfactory aspect as regards the European 
powers. France has expressed her willingness to take part in the stipuiations 
of the treaty of 15th July, last year, if the four powers who signed it, viz., 
England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, will of their own accord dissolve that 





Passengers arrived per Steam-ship Great Western —Wm Swaim, Mre 
Swaim, Miss Swaim, of Philadelphia; Miss Boardman, Mrs J Clarke, Mast. R 
H Johnson, Mrs L Sherland, Mrs Archer and servant, Dr M Power, Mr and 
Mrs Phipps, Mr and Mrs Maillard, Mr and Mrs Ricards, Miss Ricards, Mise F 
Hodge, Miss B Cairo, Rev B B Killikelly, Mrs Knapp, Master F Jones, Mr 
and Mrs Murray and two servants, Mr and Mrs Swiene, Miss Swiene, Mr and 
Mrs Hall and servant, Miss Hall, Mr and Mrs Miller and servant, Mrs Ralphs, 
two children and servant, Mrs Davis, two children and servant, Miss Davis, 
Miss A Hodges, Miss A Cairo, Messrs Parish and servant, JG Davis, Teklery, 
Harmony, Parsons, Grillent, Jones, Glenard, Huntington, Reid, Mitchell, Mile- 
A reaux, Wyath, Bradley, Teterel, Montard, Paton, Carr, Walton, Somerville, 
‘We can again affirm that the Turco-Egyptian question is decidedly looked Caffe, Farweems, Hoordyuin, Livingston, Diss, Allen, Morlet, Leeds, Morent, 
upon as terminated at Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg | Edmonds, Thomson, Milereaux, E C Biddle, Dalrymple, T C Biddle, Munrie, 

“The situation made for France by the treaty of the 15th of July, by that | Churlevoyne, Button, Baker, Hartley, Croft, James, Riley, Payen, Johnson, 
alliance of the four powers, who, acting without us, appeared coalesced against Senet, Hurd, Shaw, Pattison, Vyse—total 98. 
us—this situation ceases from the day when cease the treaty and the alliance to ae _saeeeet ——= 
which it gave rise, ENT’S BOSTON “WATER CRACKERS.—The subscriber having been appointed 

‘*But the just susceptibility, the dignity of France, will not permit her to the agents of the above celebrated nee a 
take any part in the stipulations determined by the act of July 15, nor to quit attey ore pat ue i ae aa ee te nS - 
her state of isolation to regulate, in common with the four powers, any interest They are I 


j : : For sale at the manufacturer's prices by A. BENINGER & CO. 
which may require the intervention of Europe, until the parties who signed the’ july 31-11 141 Broadway. 


France, she being excluded from it as a necessary consequence arising from the 

folly of Thiers, the then prime Minister. Louis Philippe is anxious to quit the 

state of isolation in which the treaty placed him in regard to the other powers, 

and a mode seems to have been hit upon which will effect that object without 

dishonor to any party. A late French paper thus explains the matter— 
‘rom the French Univers. 

















































































































































































VISIT TO THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. | 

One of the places first visited by the traveller or the pilgrim, is the holy 
; and here I ily spent an hour daily during our sojourn at Jeru- 
rall must be willing to accept the invitation—‘* Come and see where 
they have laid Him.” Our way from the Latin convent to the sepulchre led 
down through a tolerably wide street, having high dead walls on either side, 
with low massive doors at intervals, leading into the courts and houses within. 
Turning to the right, at the end of this atreet, we proceeded through one of 
the smaller bazaars, generally filled with ragged Arab women, the vendors of 
vegetab'es and snails, the latter of which are much eaten here, especially dur- 
ing the season of lent. Pursuing this path for a short distance, our attention 
was attracted to a crowd of people of different nations, hastening towards a 
narrow lene upon the left. Mixing with these, we found both sides of the lane 
crowded with shops for the sale of wearing apparel, crosses, rosaries, and such 
other sacred ware. Several crooked turnings, and a steep descent, conducted us 
into a large square court in front of the holy sepulchre. Part of this enclosure 
is raised a few steps, and these form the basements of a row of pillars ; so that, 
in all probability, the whole of this court was originally covered in. The scene 
that presented itself in this space was of most novel and exciting interest, and 
_ the motley groups of figures that thronged it gave it a very extraordinary ap- 
rance. On the upper raised steps were tables spread with coffee, sherbet, 
sweetmeats, and refreshments ; and throughout the court were seated pedlars, 
and the Bethlemite vendors of carved shells, beads, ornaments in mother of 
pearl, bituminous amulets, bowls made of the asphaltum of the Dead Sea, and 
other articles of holy merchandise, some of which each of the pilgrims pur- 
~ chase during their stay. Through these wares, hundreds of persons passed and 
_repassed to the church door. Pilgrims of many nations were to be seen in their 
| different costumes; Latin, Armenian, Russian, Greek, and Coptish friars, with 
urks and Egyptian soldiers, all forming the most extraordinary scene that could 
found in any spot upon the globe; anda polyglot language is heard, such as 

few other places in the world could exhibit. ; 

The front of the church presents little worth describing. No architectural 
“beauty seems to have been attempted in its erection ; and it is now a poor,mean- 
looking building, and very much defaced, a8 for many years past the Turke 

ald not permit any of the Christian edifices to be repaired. 
The entrance was originally a double arch, supported by three sets of cluster- 
ed pillars of grey marble and verd antique. On the architrave above it, Is re- 
presented the Messiah's triumphal entry into Jerusalem, ir good basso-relievo. 

This is a handsome piece of sculpture, but like the others in the building. it, 
too, is greatly defaced. Several other scriptural devices are distinguishab!e 
found the cornices and windows. On the left stand the ancient belfry and the 

k convent, and on the right, some old walls and ruined houses. We were 
alittle surprised, upon entering the door of the church, to see the stiff form 

Pan Egypuian soldier, guarding the entrance to the tomb of Christ. On the 
upon a raised platform, half a dozen turbaned Turks sat smoking and 
ing coffee. These Mohammadans are necessarily placed there, for the 

of preserving order and decorum among the devout priests and Chris- 
pilgrims during their religious ceremonies! They keep the keys of the 
, aud open it every morning aad evening, except during passion-week, 
it remains open the entire day. 

One of the first objects that caught our attention on entering the sepulchre, 
a large oblong slab of variegated yellow marble, raised a few inches from 
floor, and having an immense candle burning at each corner. Our cice- 
, Padre Benjamin, very gravely informed us. that this stone was that on 
which our Lord was anointed, and here, on Good Friday, the priests go through 

a simi'ar ceremony with an effigy of the Saviour. At this spot the daily sta- 

tion of the pilgrim commences, for, on approaching it, he kneels, and not on- 

ly kisses it, but touches it with his forehead, andthen with both cheeks. This 
is the-dsual form of salutation at all the holy places. Whence this slab was 
pro¢ured, I cannot possibly discover, as it is totally different from any of the 
marbles found in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem; however, tradition has 
sanctified it, and so we pass on without questioning its antiquity. A few 
yards to the right of this anointing stone, a flight of eighteen steps cut 
out of the solid rock, led us to a square platform, surrounded by a dome or cu 
pola, distinct from, and of a smaller size than that covering the holy sepulchre 
and the rest of the church. This platform, which is mostly covered with mar- 
ble and ornamented work, we are told is Calvary. Seventeen paces from the 
top of the stairs brought us to a low white marble altar, towards which the pil 
grims were rushing as quickly as they could on their knees. The attendant 
priest, perceiving thac we were strangers and Europeans, very politely interfered 
ned behalf. He caught hold of the person who happened to delay too long 
the altar, and pulling him back, procured for us an immediate entrance 

into the aperture. Going down upon my knees, I entered the passage to the 
| €rypt beneath. The first thing that attracted my attention on reaching this 
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| place, was a large circular piece of embossed silver, fastened on a marble flag, 
and containing the remains of many precious stones and gems which had been 
set upon it. Inthe centre of this plate there is an aperture, into which I sunk 
my arm, an‘ at about the depth of a foot I found a square hole, where, it is 
said. the cross was placed on which our Lord was crucified. A few paces to 
the right of this spot, we were shown a silver grating which covers a cleft in 
the rock, which we are told was the exact spot where the rock was rent at the 
time of the crucifixion. We found no altar over the places where the other 
two crosses are said to have been placed, as was stated to have been in exis- 
tence there some ycars ago. 

The sepulchre within is a square chamber, six feet nine inches every way ; 
open at the top beneath the small cupola before mentioned, which here present- 
ed an open-work of marble of the m st cheste and elegant workmanship. On 
the right hand side, an oblong slab of bluish white marble raised two feet above 
the floor, is supported by another of asimilar form. The upper horizontal flag 
was cracked across the centre in the fire of 1808, and it has been actually worn 
down by the kisses of the many thousands of pilgrims who have visited this 
place fur the last fitteen centuries.* Within this coating is said to be the actual 
soros or trough in which the bodv of the Saviour was laid, and to protect it from 
being chipped, carried off us relics, or kissed away, this marble was enclosed, 
This may,to some, appear strange and unnecessary ; yet. it is related by a 
chronicler of the Crusades, that the Count Anjou, one of the first p:lgrims who 
visited this shrine, while in possession of the Mooslims, bit off and carried away 
a mouthful of the actual tomb without the infidels being aware of it! Above 
the tomb are suspended a number of small silver lamps of the most costly fili- 
gree work, the presents and offerings of the nobles and princes of the Christian 
worl from a very early period. Besides these lamps, a great number of small 
wax tapers were placed round the walls; one of these was removed and given 
to each person who entered the chamber, and another was ligh'ed in its place. 
Each of our party was presented with one of these tapers, and permitted to car- 
Ty them away as a relic of inestimable value. Flowers were occasionally scat- 
tered on the tomb, a few of which were afterwards given to those whose dona- 
tions were of such an amount as gratified the wishes of the attendant priest, 
who sprinkled us pleritifully with holy rose water, on leaving the place. Our 
party of five just filled the space in this crypt unoccupied by the tomb. Although 
tho top is evidently of modern construction, the sides of the door as well as 
the part above it are hewn out of the solid grey lime-stone rock, which is then 
distinctly seen. 

Inone of the side walls of the Latin church, there isa small grating with a 
hole in the centre, in which was lying along stick with a silver knob on the end, 
not unlike a footman's cane. Here a few Frank and Maronite devotees came. 
and after rattling the stick about fur some seconds in the hole in order that 1t 





might become endowed with peculiar virtue and carry out a good share of the 
holy influence within, pulled it out and kissed it most devoutly. Within this 
grating, | was informed, was a piece of the real and genuine pillar of scourging, 
although I had been shown but a few minutes before another pillar of the same 
character in the vaults below, and a third is exhibited at Rome. 


* Dr. Richardson supposed that this worn appearance of the marble was the effect of 
long exposure to the atinusphere ; but no doubt can exist as to its being attributable to 
the lips of the millions that must have kissed it. 


EE _- 
THE MOUNTAIN OF THE BELL—EXTRAORDINARY 
PHENOMENON, 


Royal Asiatic Socicty.—A paper was read by Lieut. Newbold, of the Madras 
army. contaning a narrative of a visit made by himself, in June last, to the Gi- 
bel Nakus, or Mountain of the Bell, on the peninsula of Mount Sinai. This cu 
rious hill has been long celebrated for the extraordinary musical tones elicited 
from it, which have generally been compared to the deep booming of a church- 
bell. Of the cause of the phenomenon many opinions have been broached 
The Arabs in the neighbourhood, with their ordinary propensity to a belief in 
the marvellous, attribute it to the real bells of a subterraneous convent swal 
lowed by some convulsion of nature; andthe Christian monks of Mount Sinai 
countenanee the belief, by the idle story that the sound was first heard after the 
destruction of one of their convents in its vicinity. The ideas of European tra 
vellerson the matter have been sometimes scarcely more reasonable. Some 
have supposed the sounds to be caused by the dropping of sand into the cavi 
ties of the rocks ; others, by its motion over hollow rocks; others, again, have 
attributed them to subterraneous vulcanoes; and a few have suppose 
that the action of the wind upon the elastic plates of mica, which 
18 @ component part of granite, may have been the origin of the sound 
Lieut. Newbold seems to have proved that the opinion of Capt. Wellsted is 
correct, that the sound is produced by the rolling down of the sand put in mo 


tio oy the wind, or by persons walking un its surface. Lieut. Newbold left 


The Aiviow. 


Wadi Tor, on his visit tothe Mountain of the Bell, on the 10th of last June. 
After two honrs’ riding and a shurt walk of half-an-hour, he reached the place, 
which he described as a belt shaped hill, from 350 to 400 feet in height. On 
its western side, which faces the Red Sea, is a slope of about eighty feet, 
covered with a very fine quertzose sand, varying in depth from five or six inches 
to as many feet, accerding to the form of the sandstone rock which it covers. 
This is the spot from whence the mysterious sounds issue. Not the slightest 
noise was heard ; but their Arab guide, desiring them to wait still at the bot- 
tom of the slope, began to ascend the slope, sinking to his knees at every step. 
The travellers soon heard a faint sound resembling the lower string of a violon- 
cello slightly touched ; and being disappointed at the result, determined to as- 
cend themselves, in spite of the intense heat of the sun and extreme fineness of 
the sand. On eaching the summit they sat, down to observe the effect. The 
particles of sand set in motion agitated not only those below them, but though 
in a less degree, those all around them, like the surface of water disturbed 
by astone. In about two minutes they heard a rustling sound; and then the 
musical tone above alluded to, which gradually increased to that of adeep mel- 
iow church-bell, so loud that it rivalled the rumbling of distant thunder. This oc- 
curred when the whole surface was in motion ; an‘ the effect upon themselves the 
travellers compared to what they supposed might be felt by persons seated upon 
some enormous stringed instrument, while a bow was slowly drawn over the 
chords. They descended while the sound was at its height; and soon after it 
began to lessen with the motion of the sand, until, at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, all was perfectly still again. Lieutenant Newbold remarked that the sur- 
face of the sand was in every part traversed by waves, or furrows, from one to 
two inches in height ; and, from the triangular form of the face of the slope,in- 
creasing in length as they got nearer the earth; be also noticed that the sand 
in motion, when near the top, produced shriller notes than when lower down, 
and, consequentiy, that the lowest notes were heard at the bottom. He appears, 
from this, to draw some analogy between the increasing length of the waves 
and that of the chords of a stringed instrument. While the experiment was 
making, there was a steady breeze from the west blowing against the surface of 
the sand ; and this he considers essential to the production of the sound, it ha- 
ving been found that the sounds are much fainter in still weather, or even quite 
inaudible. When the weather is wet, no sounds are produced, because the sand 
is then agglomerated, and will not slide at all. The paper concluded with a re- 
mark by Lieut. New old on the singularity of the phenomenon, observing, that 
he had seen in Spain, Arabia, and Egypt, many localities where loom-sand had 
accumulated under circumstances apparently similar to those of Gibel Nakus, 
but where nothing has been heard of a similar nature; at the same time he re- 
gretted that leisure and opportunity did not admit of an examination of localities 
sufficiently minute to put the matter beyond doubt. 


VDavietics. 


We celebrate nobler obsequies to those we love by drying the tears of others 
than by shedding our own ; and the fairest funeral wreath we can hang on their 
tomb, is not so fair asa fruit-offering of good deeds. 

Ready Wit.—A woman was walking along Piccadilly, when the tray of a 
butcher came in sudden contact with her shoulder, and dirtied her dress. ** The 
deuce take the tray !"" exclaimed she, in a pet.—** Ah, but the deuce can't take 
the tray ;” replied the little rump-steak, with the greatest gravity. 

He who can take advice is sometimes superior to him whocan give it. 

A Liberal Offer—A clergyman was presented to a living in the vicinity of 
Glasgow who had a protuberance between his shoulders, arising from diseased 
spine and a corresponding protrusion of the chest. The parishioners were op- 
posed toa person of such an ungainly appearance occupying their pulpit. The 
presentee heard of the dissatisfaction, and being a personage of some humour 
end tact, convened a meeting of the malcontents, in order to ascertain their ob 
jections. ‘I have heard,’ said he, ‘ that my settlement amongst you is not like- 
ly to be agreeable ; now, as I am not aware of any objection to my opinions or 
practice—my slender abilities for such a charge I admit—I should just like, as 
we are all friends and brethren, and have only one object to serve, that you 
would state your objections.’ One glanced to another, which was as significant- 
ly returned almost round the vetoists, and silence prevailed for some time 
* Speak out,’ said the presentee, ‘don’t be afraid; Iam not ready to take of- 
fence,’ when one stammered out ‘ Sir, you see—we—you see—Sir—sin’ I maun 
speak for my brethren here—dinna like your bodily appearance.’ * Neither do I ;’ 
was the reply, ‘and if ye can getit repaired, I'll be at half the expense my- 
sel’.’ 

The world is one universal disguise, each individual endeavouring to fathom 
his neighbour's intentions, at the same time wishing to hide his own, and, above 
all, striving to secure a reputable character rather by words than deeds. 

A polite widow, whose husband had lately died, was visited by the parish 
parson, who, not aware of her loss, inquired after his health. ‘“ Thank you, sir,” 
said she, ** he’s dead.” 

The last best fruit which comes to late perfection, even in the kindliest soul, 
is tenderness towards the hard, forbearance toward the unforbearing, warmth 


of heart toward the cold, philanthropy toward the misanthropic.—Jean Paul 
Richter. 


During a debate in the House of Commons, at the beginning of the French 
war, Ferguson had retired to Bellamy’s with two or three other members. As 
they were sitting over their wine a messenger announced that Pitt was up. In- 
stantly every one hurried down stairs to hearhim. Ferguson, unwilling to quit 
his bottle, pressed the party to stay.—‘t Why, Pitt is up,’ was the answer 
‘** That's nothing to me,” said Ferguson. ‘ Let us have some more wine ; for 
Tam sure that is the very thing that Pit himself would do if he were here, and 
they were to tell him that J was speaking.” 

There is no real difference between a miser and a spendthrift; they have 
neither of them a farthing to live upon. 

The Harp. —The harp was the favourite musical instrument, not only of the 
Trish, but of the Britons and northern nations, during the middle ages, as is evi 
dent from their history. By the laws of Wales, the possession of a harp was 
one of the three things necessary to constitute a gentleman; and to 
prevent slaves pretending to be gentlemen, they were not allowed 
tu be taught to play upon the harp. A gentleman’s harp was not to be 
seized for debt, because the want of it would have degraded him froin his 
rank. 








Could we but dream realities, realities would be but dreams. 

Lasting Wear.—A friend was complaining to Colinan, that he should be 
obliged to change his tailor, as he found that a suit of clothes would not last 
him above half the time it ought to do; and inquired if he could recommend 
him any place where he could meet with appare! more durable. ‘ Yes,” said 
Colman, ‘I can recommend you tu Chancery : there you may have a suit that 
will last your life.” 

Phrenology.—As a phrenologist and his friend were indulging in a cheering 
cup, the latter said to the former, ‘* Did it never occur to you, to rap on the head 
those who come to submit their skulls to your examination, by way of trying if 
they wereempty?” ‘ No,” said the other, rather oblivious from the fumes of 
the flask,** No; it was not necessary, as if they had anything in their heads they 
would never have come to me !” 

Sidney Smith's “ Last.""—* Sir,” said Lord C—— to the Rev. Sidney Smith, 
‘do you think parliament will be dissolved?” ‘* Dissolved, my lord! It must 
be, if this weather continues much longer.” 

Time runs to seed with the fool, but turns to sage with the wise. 





ANTED-—In a Seminary for Young Ladies, not far from New York, a Female 


Teacher of Music on the Piano and of Singing. Apply to J.S. Taylor, 145 Nassau 
street. Jy 31.3. 





WO LADIES, lately orrived from England. are desi:ous of employment as instruc- 

tresses. They will be happy to give lessons in Music, Drawing, aud Freuch, either 
in private families or schools. And will also teach the various English branches rela- 
tive to a solid and polite education The elder has been engaged in the family of the 
Vice Chancellor at Oxford, from whom she has testimonials, and both are permitted to 
refer to the tollowing gentleman :—The Right Rev. the Bishops of New York and New 
Jersey ; the Revs. Drs. Berrian, Eastburn, Milnor, Seabury, Taylor, and Wainwright ; 
the Kev. Messrs. Forbes, Higbee, Price, and Verren; James B. Elliman, and John If. 
Hicks, Esq.; John Smith Rogers, M. D.; Messrs. Swords, Stanford & Co , 683 Broad- 
way, New York. July 31-1 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
IIE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
T makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacaet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

LIENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
whieh will be offered on favorable terms May 8, 








wi MAXWELL & JOHN Il. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No 
3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 


f Alabama. Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersev. New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney and all other instru- 


ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used inthe 
Courts of Massachusetis, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

17? W.H.M. & J. 1. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissionsdirected to 
them with instructions, (post paid.) apriot 


July 31, 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


anc 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. jy3. 





R. GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2i-tf 


LADIES BOARDING SCHOOL —NEWARK N. J. > 


U NDER the charge of Mrs. Chambers (who has conducted a latge establishment in 

England forthe last ten years,) will commence its second term onthe 28th July, 

Terins $100 to $125 per annum. Music. Drawing, French, extra. Circulars may be 

had from Messrs. Swords, Stanford, & Co.,and Mr. R. Gurley, Booksellers, Broadway. 
jy24-3t* 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
— ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C, Miller. 
* BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C, II. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Soden and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 




























































































rom Boston, Halifax, Liverpool 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, 4 
Caledonia March 4, 
Britanma, March 16, March 18, 
Acadia, March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, — — April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, June 19; 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, —_—— 
Caledonia, a July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, _— 
Acadia, — July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust 1, August 3, 
Columbia, August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, _—— 
Britannia August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool.= 

Froin Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. ? 

The ‘“‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 

IL? For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 

the ist 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 





Ships. Masters. Days of he from New-]Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, _ C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. *]\pril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 6, “ 16, “ Kiway 1,Sept. J,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, oe, *  * OE « . * » * § 
E:neraid Howe, April 6, Aug. 8, Dec. 6] “ 4, “ 84, “ 9% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, «16 “ 16, “ Htiiune 1,O0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, (|C. Stoddard, “ & .* &.% B-* » * & &* § 
Albany, Watson, day 8, Sept. 8.Jan. t] “ 24, ‘ 24, “ 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse, J, Weiderhold oe HK, * 16, “ Mttiuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castor, oes, *“ 8, * KI © » * & * @ 
Duch d’Urieans, A. Richardson |fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ a “SS * 
Sully, |\WCThompsoi| “= 16, “ 16, “ ti\ug. 1,Dec 1,April | 
lowa iW. W. Pell, - 24, en * & = 8 at. ‘Chedid . 








These vessels are ail of the first class and ay commanded, with superior and elegant 
accomunodauions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
couvenience, 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnishe d 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships, Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

York. London, 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1'Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, eo KR ° BOS BY? oe, ee La 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, © 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwien, | * 10, * 10, “* 10) “ 97, * 97,.¢° @ 
Quebec, F.H. Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, 0 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, lovey, March 1; duly 1, Nev. 1} “ 217, ° 8 °° 
Samson, }Smith, “« 10 * 10 © Jo] * @2, * @ * 
Hendrick Hudson,'E E. Morgan, 





“« 20, ** 20, “ 20/May 7, Sept. 7; Jan. 7 
Ontario, ° “17, “17 


H. Huttieston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) * 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | es, §“h * 7 4.8 a? @ 
Westminster, 1G. Moore, “« 20, * 20,  Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Leds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines aud liquors of any desernpuon. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 








STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 


sail}:— 





From Bristol 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, 
Thursday, 27th Mav, 
Wednesday, l4th July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, 
The return pussage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, tn all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140, Stewards fee, 
$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce, 
For freight or passage or other informntana apply personally or by letter to 
Apr 21tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Second Line.) 
‘PVUE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
ist May Sept. ane Jan, Utica, J. 8 Pell, master, 16th June, Vet, and Feb, 
ist tune Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W Lee, master, 161h July, Nev and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of canin passage is $100. Passengers will be sup pled 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freightor passage. apply to : 

BOYD & IINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, Viz :— 


From New York 
Saturday, let May, 1841, 
Saturday, 9h june, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 


From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dec, 








hips Captains Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 2% 
Virginian, Higgins, 13, “ 13, “ 13)Sept 1, Jan. 1, May I 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19% “ 19 7, 4, 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, og «% “G“m * 8% * B 


Cambridge, I. Bursley, 

Independence, |Wortiman, 

Sheffield, F.P Allen 1 

Oxford J. Rathbone fy 

Siddons, N. B. Palmer, “95, “ @, ee ae a oe 
19 


Aug. ie Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
a 9. “ 4 =| «¢ 
«43, “ 13,  13/Oct. 





Roscoe, 

S. Whitney, 
Columbus, Cropper, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, 
South America, | Bailey, 





fs ’ 
| « 95, * 98 “« gs «@ 39, « 98, “ 18 
Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, e+. .°. > 2 ee ee. * We. o * 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April J, Aug H 
England, B. L. Waite. cn *¢§ sk * he 4, = - ics 
Garrick, lA. S. Palmer, “so * @& * of @ 48, * 13, “ a4 
Europe, la. C, Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, % 19, 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ablycommanded, with elegant accommodae 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed “ $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. o 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, ‘ 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South americs. England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODIIVE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & ©o., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield’. and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & |. SANDS & t« Liverpool 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Wash ngton, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.Y : 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st.. Liverpoote 


5, 5 
Thompson, | «13, “ 13, “ I3INov 1, March 1, July : 
g 7 
{ 
} 





Ro s, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
a een —_— re COLLIN S & Co., New Vork. 


WM & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool 
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